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An air attack on America at any 
WA W VHA time is a grave possibility. And the 
oe target in the filter center “action 
indicator ring” could be your city 
...dependent on Air Force inter- 
ceptors like Convair’s delta wing 
F-102’s to destroy a (1) high (H), 
multi-engine (M), enemy bomber 
reported approaching on an 
unerring track (9). 
Lend a hand for your own 
defense. Serve with the Ground 
Observer Corps at local observa- 


tion posts or filter centers. 
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JOIN NOW! CONTACT YOUR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR OR WRITE TO: GROUND OBSERVER CORPS, U.S. AIR FORCE, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Contributed in the interest of national defense by CONVAIR, a Division of General Dynamics Corporation 
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Military interest in small jet engines continues to mushroom. Competitions 
and contracts, while led by helicopter requirements, are much more broad with en- 
gines in the range of 1000 to 2500 pounds thrust most active. 





General Electric and Fairchild are strongest competitors for this new busi- 
ness. Pratt & Whitney, Allison, and Curtiss-Wright continue to put virtually all em- 
phasis on increasingly higher powers. 





Long-standing interest of airframe manufacturers in jet engine of about 5000 


pounds thrust, built to present-day standards of efficiency, remains unsatisfied. Scale 
effect works to detriment of high efficiencies in such applications. 





West Coast aircraft companies are preparing for this year’s demands by AFL- 


Machinists and ClO-Autoworkers as contracts near expiration dates. But signs are 
that there will be no walkouts, at least until after the November political elections. 





Both unions are convinced the present Administration in Washington is less 


inclined to favor labor than the Truman Administration. If Repuublicans lose 
ground in either the House or Senate, or both, UAW’s Walter Reuther and IAM’s 
Al Hayes may decide to take on one of the major plane companies in a strike. 





Air Force, which regained world altitude record recently, reportedly in a Bell 
X-1-A, is likely to lose helicopter altitude and speed records at Dayton Air Show in 
September. 


Flying a Sikorsky S-59, an Army pilot is scheduled to make an attempt on 
the record set by a USAF Piasecki H-21 last September: 22,110 feet and 146.735 
mph. If successful, attempt will shift record from piston-powered H-21A to tur- 
bine-powered XH-39 which uses a Turbomeca Artouste II, now being built by Con- 
tinental as the T-51. 





Two important oversights in the newly passed $22 million reactivated federal 
aid-airport program: (1) While accepting recommendation to exclude terminal build- 
ings, Commerce has so far ignored the corollary calling for federal agencies to pay 
for space used at going rates: (2) Newly established standards ignore study group 
recommendations that non-revenue buildings be eligible for federal aid, thus making 
control towers ineligible. 


Both airport officials and the Air Transport Association are expected to cam- 
paign to correct these oversights. 











Buoyed by new-found Congressional support, larger local service lines can be 


expected to ask CAB for immediate permanent certificates. CAB has authority to 
issue permanent licenses but has not authorized a local line for over seven years. 


Although permanent bill did not get Senate approval this session, strong 
showing of the bill assures its revival next January when Congress comes back. 
Thus, CAB, which opposed this year’s bill, is expected to consider beating Congress 
to the gun by giving serious thought to permanent applications. 

North Central and Mohawk are earliest to push their cases. Senator Bricker 
says he expects a “half-dozen” of large lines to get permanent licenses from CAB. 
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Locals’ Good Fight Is Rewarded 


The local service airlines have made per- 
haps the most phenomenal political recovery 
in the shortest time of any segment in the 
U. S. business world. 


They have, in effect, superimposed the 
will of the people over that of the Adminis- 
tration to assure their survival for many years 
to come—if not permanently. 


Faced with extinction by the Adminis- 
tration-backed ACC air policy report this 
spring, the local industry is now very much 
alive and the teeth of that ACC report have 
been ground down to virtually harmless pro- 
portions. 


Behind this rapid about-face is the 
strongest Congressional support any segment 
of the airline industry has been able to muster 
in years. 


When the Administration-minded CAB 
majority said it was going to implement pro- 
visions of the ACC study, which could have 
meant an early end to the local service experi- 
ment, Congress responded with bills in both 
the House and Senate to make the 14 small 
lines permanent fixtures on the U. S. air- 
line map. 


Though not taken too seriously in the 
beginning (the legislative process is normally 
slow) the House bill, H.R. 8898, introduced 
by Rep. Hinshaw (R.-Calif.), went through in 
a walk. Significantly, it was passed over the 
opposition of the Murrays’ and Weeks’ of 
Commerce and the unanimous five-man CAB. 


For a political revival, this could have 
been enough for the local lines, but with for- 
mer CAB chairman Donald W. Nyrop leading 
the way, they made a fight of it in the Senate 
right up to the last week of the session. Only 
a logjam of legislative matter prevented its 
passage there. 


But the point was made. The local lines 
serve the small towns throughout the country 
and the pride of each of those towns in their 
own air service was more than adequately 
reflected in the views of their individual Con- 


gressmen. 


It boils down further to this. No Con- 
gressman is going to vote against a bill that 
would mean permanency for the carrier serv- 
ing his area. To do so would be akin to political 
suicide. 


But another and far-reaching point was 
made. Whereas CAB was gradually but surely 
slipping into a position governed by the 
Administration, it has been realerted to the 
fact that it is an arm of Congress, created by 
Congress, and destined by the policies set by 
Congress. 


So, unless the law is changed radically, 
a local carrier here or there might run into 
trouble over subsidies, but, as a unit, the 
local industry has, on the basis of its recent 
show of strength, insured its status for many 
years to come. 


Eisenhower Wants Another Look 


Just how familiar President Eisen- 
hower was with the ACC policy report when 
he “endorsed” it earlier this year is now open 
to speculation. 


This became apparent at a recent news 
conference when the President was asked: Do 
you believe that the policy will allow com- 
petition to be stifled and monopoly to be in 
force? 


He replied that he didn’t believe in 
monopoly and, if that was permissible or en- 
couraged by the air policy report, he would 
want to take another look at it and decide 
what to do. 


No Recess in Aviation Study 


During the Congressional recess, the 
Senate Commerce Committee will remain a 
forum for active aviation matters. Committee 
Chairman Bricker has promised to issue a staff 
study on aviation generally which will reflect 
extensive hearings conducted by the Com- 
mittee this year on Senator McCarran’s pro- 
posed re-write of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 


Bricker maintains the Act is still basic- 
ally sound—but there are some “wide gaps” 
that must be filled. The staff study, together 
with a substitute bill, will be submitted to 
Congress next year to fill the “gaps.” 


Meanwhile, Democratic Senator Sma- 
thers (Fla.) has been named by Bricker to 
tour South America and look into aviation 
problems in that area. Trip will take 3-4 weeks 
and a report should be available in late fall. 


. . . WILLIAM V. HENZEY 
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BY THE CARLOAD 
—for the B-52! 











"M EASLES”—that’s the code word used to identify 
shipments of main fuel tanks built by 
Goodyear for the Boeing B-52 jet bomber. 


These particular cells call for a multiplex construc- 
tion utilizing a rip-ram-proof bladder, with self- 
sealing portions protecting areas exposed to direct 


gunfire. 


The quality control governing the production of 
Goodyear Aviation Fuel Cells is, we believe, the 


most thoroughgoing in its field. 


For example, the B-52 tank is subjected to exhaus- 
tive testing in accordance with applicable Military 
Specifications. In addition each tank is phenol tested 
to assure a fuel tight container, jig checked to assure 
proper fit in the airplane—plus a detailed inch-by- 
inch inspection of each tank after curing. 


The fittings—and there are more than 80 of them in 
a set of these Boeing tanks—are critically examined 
through profilometer, thread, M.D.G., micrometer, 
vernier caliper, torque gauge checks before they are 
finally okayed for shipment under the “measles” 


label. 


This tremendous investment in man power and test- 
ing equipment is a major factor in the universal 
acceptance of Goodyear Fuel Cells—whether they be 
small Pliocels, giant bladder cells, rip-ram-proof or 


bullet-sealing units. 


That’s why so many commercial, military and pri- 
vate aircraft rely on Goodyear Fuel Cells. Experi- 
ence proves you can depend on their performance! 


Goodyear, Aviation Products Division 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California 


aa \ =. 
Pliocel—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio iy 
\ 
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| Aug. 30-31—ATA ground equipment sub- 
| committee mtg., Drake Hotel, Chicago. 









31—ATA advertising subcommittee 
mtg., Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2—Scintilla Div., Bendix Avia 
| tion Corp. ignition conference at 
| Sidney, N. Y. plant. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2—ATA agency committee 
mtg., Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles 


Sept. 4-6—National Aircraft Show, Dayton, O 


Sept. 13-24—Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, First Int'l Instrument Congress 
& Exposition, and 9th Nat'l Instru- 
ment Conference & Exhibit, Phila- 
delphia. 


Sept. 17-18—Institute of Radio Engineers 
conference on communications, Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. 


Sept. 21-23—ATA meteorological committee 
mtg.. Tumbling River Ranch, Denver 


Sept. 22-24—American Rocket Society mtg.., 
El oo Sands Proving Grounds, 
N. » 


Sept. 22-25—Nat’l Assn. of State Aviation 
Officials, annual mtg., New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Radio Technical Commis- 
sion for Aeronautics fall assembly, 
Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 5-7—Champion Spark Plug Co. 10th 
annual spark plug and ignition con- 
ference, Hotel Secor, Toledo, O. 


Oct. 5-9—SAE aeronautic mtg. and display, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 


Oct. 11-15—American Institute of Electrical 
| Engineers fall mtg., Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Oct. 12-13—ATA annual engineering and 
maintenance conference, San Fran- 
cisco. 


| Oct. 18-22—National Safety Council, mtg. 
of aeronautical section, Conrad Hil- 
| ton Hotel, Chicago. 


| Oct. 27-29—National Business Aircraft Assn 
mtg., Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Tex. 


Nov. 8-10—National Aviation Trades Assn. 
annual convention, Biltmore Terrace 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


| Nov. 9-12—Air Line Pilots Assn. convention, 
Chicago. 


Nov. 14-17—Aviation Distributors and Manu- 
facturers Assn., 12th annual mtg. 
Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 17-19.—Calif. Assn. of Airport Execu- 
tives mtg., San Jose, Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Sept. 7-12—Society of British Aircraft Can- 
structors, Aircraft Show & Flying Dis- 
play, Farnborough, England. 


Sept. 13-17—IATA, 10th annual mtg., Paris 


Sept. 19-21—Int’l Northwest Aviation Coun- 
cil 18th annual convention, Hotel 
eats Vancouver, British Colum- 

ia. 


Sept. 20-29—Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale general meeting, Istanbul 
Turkey. 


| Sept. 28—IATA traffic conferences, Venice 
Italy. 


Oct. 5—ICAO, air navigation mtg. for the 
North Atlantic region, Montreal. 


| 

Oct. 14-15—Joint mtg. of Canadian Aero- 
nautical Institute and the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences, Montreal. 
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ni Surprise attack? Not with this vigilant hearing 

\n- aid to search out the enemy, furnish data to 
compute distance, height and speed—sound 

~ an early warning. 

Crosley is developing, designing, building and 
sn. testing complete radar systems for airborne, 
shipboard and ground stations—all vigilant 
hearing aids for long range listening. 





And in Crosley’s flexible engineering and 
n, manufacturing facilities, Military demands 
meet quick response—prompt deliveries. 


<.. “Right and On Time”, an illustrated brochure 
describing Crosley facilities for Military 

u- production, is available to Procurement 
Agencies and defense contractors. Be sure to 
write for your copy today, on your business 
letterhead. 
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» | DIVISION oF 4VCO 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 








ENGINEERS: Constant expansion of long-range research and development 
defense contracts in electronics, electro-mechanical devices and fire control 
systems increases opportunities for highly skilled engineers. Contact our 
Director of Engineering. 
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Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
AMERICAN AviATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will be 
withheld upon request. 


Backfire 


To the Editor: 

The August 2nd issue contains one 
argument and one omission which are 
apt to backfire upon the aviation in- 
dustry. 

The editorial “Railroads Cost Plenty” 
sidesteps the railroads’ position on trans- 
port subsidies to register the position 
that “The railroads continue to cost 
commerce and the public millions of 
dollars in hours lost every year by 
blocking streets and highways.” As an 
occasional airline passenger, am I to 
assume that the carrier is costing me 
good hard cash during the accumulated 
hours I’ve waited for baggage? Is the 
railroad whose trains are held up at 
drawbridges by ocean steamers to feel 
that it has a case against navigation 
that can be measured in dollars? What 
about the motorists behind the big 
truck on the long hill? Are all of these 
“costs” to be “charged up’? 

The omission is on page 30 in which 
the report on the Standiford Field 
situation at Louisville, Ky., fails to note 
that Louisville & Nashville has plans 
for the enlargement and complete 
modernization of its Strawberry Yard. 
This new yard facility would occupy 
the very land which the Air Board is 
now seeking to condemn. Mind you, 
this is no quickie plan. L&N has been 
actively considering this project since 
the war and now the growing commerce 
of Louisville demands it. 

The railroad’s motive in the case 
rests largely upon this yard and not 
upon the passenger trains which it is 
seeking to withdraw from service be- 
cause of lack of profit. 

DAVID P. MORGAN, Editor 
Trains & Travel Magazine 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


We quite readily add road-hogging 
trucks to the public’s bill—Ed. 


The Human Nature 


To the Editor: 


I work for the Air Registration 
Board in London and always await the 
arrival on my desk of the current copy 
of AMERICAN AVIATION with great in- 
terest. The first article I read is always 
your own “En Route” and I want to tell 
you how much pleasure it has given me 
in the past, culminating in your July 
5th issue with the story of the “Lucrecia 
Baccio del Fede” painting. Your descrip- 
tion of the way in which you were pre- 
sented with a copy of this painting 
which you obviously love so much 
touched me beyond words and it has 
given me great pleasure to think of the 
kindness and sincerity which went into 
the preparation of such a wonderful 
present. 


The general level of articles in 
AMERICAN AVIATION seems superior to me 
than other equivalent journals, but the 
one feature which really distinguishes 
the magazine is the intensely human 
nature of your own contribution. 

Earlier this year when I was nego- 
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tiating for a job in the United States 
(which subsequently fell through I am 
sorry to say) I had it in mind that if 
I did come to the States I would seek 
the opportunity of meeting you and tell- 
ing you personally how much pleasure 
I derive from your magazine; now how- 
ever this will have to suffice. 

Many thanks to you and your col- 
leagues, Mr. Parrish. 

J. TEMPLETON 

Westview 
3, Chapel Road 
Warlingham, Surrey 
England 


Greater Hydraulics 


To the Editor: 

Greater Hydraulics yet! 

Thanks for the mention of our 
move to New York International Air- 
port in the August 16 issue of AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION. We got a chuckle out of 
your typo and/or suggestion for a new 
corporate name. 

Yours for bigger and greater hy- 


draulics. 
PAUL V. HIGGINS 
Public Relations Manager 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 
454 Eighteenth Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


We’re sorry, of course, that “Greer” 
became “Greater” in print, but we're 
with you for greater hydraulics.—Ed. 


“Gallego” 


To the Editor: 

I got a big kick out of your recent 
En Route story on the northwest prov- 
inces of Spain. Since both my parents 
come from Galicia, I consider myself 
pretty much of a “gallego.” I greatly en- 
joyed your description of that beautiful 
countryside which I have not seen since 
I was five years old. 


If, however, I do get over there, 
I’ll remember to bring along my own 
gasoline and also a cow catcher to clear 
the roads. 

LOUIS J. GARCIA 
Public Relations Director 
Pan American-Grace Airways 
New York, N. Y. 


Army Plane Procurement 


To the Editor: 

Your story “Should The Army Buy 
Its Own Planes” brings out very well 
some of the red tape the present sys- 
tem makes necessary. I think perhaps 
Col. Bunker is correct in his recom- 
mendation that contract administration 
be taken over some time in advance of 
complete procurement. 

A little more exposure of the tre- 
mendous duplication which has been 
brought about by the so-called unifica- 
tion should not only save the taxpay- 
ers money but greatly simplify doing 
business on the part of aircraft manu- 
facturers. 

LAWRENCE E. WILLIAMS 
Washington Representative 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 
Morton, Pa. 








Books 


Human Engineering Guide for 
Equipment Designers, by Wes- 
ley E. Woodson. Published by Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berke- 
ley 4, California. 260 pages, illus- 
trated. Price $3.50. 


This is a very useful book. It is 
a well prepared technical presentation 
which compiles in one inexpensive 
volume much of the basic informa- 
tion on man’s physical and biological 
make-up which influence his ability to 
complete a given task—to hear, see, 
reach, or generally perform the functions 
which are expected of him in aircraft 
operation. 





In approaching these inherently 
complex matters, author Woodson does 
so in a fashion which makes it possible 
for the design engineer to grasp the 
essential information without loading 
himself down with extraneous informa- 
tion. The drawings, graphs, and gen 
cral illustrations are particularly helpful 
in this light. 

The book is divided into five major 
chapters which give the key to its scope: 
design of equipment and workspace, 
vision, audition, body measurement, 
and other factors. This is supplemented 
by a 16-page bibliography and a single- 
page suggested reference library. The 
book has a short but effective subject 
index. 

One shortcoming: The book is 
paperbound and printed by photo off- 
set. The quality of reproduction is good 
but the inexpensive binding is unlikely 
to stand up under the type usage this 
book is likely to get. 

... WDP 


V-2. By Walter Dornberger. Pub- 
lished by The Viking Press, 18 East 
48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. $5. 


Here’s the inside story of how 
Germany’s V-2 ground-to-ground rocket 
was developed and how personal jeal- 
ousies, battles for priorities, civilian 
greed, and bitter political rivalry hamp- 
ered the project. Dornberger headed 
up the rocket research station at Peene 
munde and had personal dealings with 
Hitler, Himmler, and Goering. The 
book is thus a first-hand account of how 
the Nazi state at times helped but usu- 
ally hindered those engaged in research. 
It also recounts how the RAF bombing 
of Peenemunde slowed down the rocket 
program. Perhaps most interesting of all 
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ror-9 TIGER” 


—New Supersonic U. S. Navy Fighter — 
is powered with the 


J65 JET 


One of the few combat airplanes in the world capable of flying 
(faster than sound in level flight, the new Grumman “Tiger” is a formid- 
‘ able addition to the U.S. Navy’s carrier-based striking force. 
The tremendous thrust required for supersonic flight is developed 
by a Curtiss-Wright J65 JET with afterburner, a combination that 
greatly multiplies the engine’s normal output. The Grumman F9F-9 
is the THIRD new J65 JET installation to be disclosed in recent 
weeks, and brings to SEVEN the announced list of J65 JET- 
powered high-performance fighters and bombers for the U.S. 
Air Force and the U.S. Navy. 
In service operation, even without afterburner, the J65 
JET DEVELOPS HIGHER POWER than its announced 
rating of 7220 Ibs. thrust with 6% LESS FUEL than 
specification requirements. This outstanding perform- 
ance today is combined with the demonstrated 
capacity of the J65 JET for power growth to meet the 
requirements of tomorrow's advanced aircraft. 


CURTISS-WRIGHT {co 


CORPORATION * WOOD-RIDGE, W. J. 












This CECO trademark stands for an enviable 
record of achievement . . . including many of 
the important “firsts” in aviation history. It stands, 
too, for many significant contributions to the perform- 
ance of today’s most advanced planes . . . 
practically every jet now in the air depends on 
_ some type of fuel control or other engine 
» accessory made by CECO. And it stands for 

our constant program of intensive research that 

will help tomorrow’s planes and guided missiles 
. to fly faster . . higher . . . farther than ever before. 








































Sparked by creative imagination, guided by a 





\ wealth of experience, Chandler-Evans offers you 
‘ the completely integrated design, engineering and 
\ productive facilities that can help turn your plans 
} into practical realities. 


DIVISION NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
WEST HARTFORD 1, CONN., .S.A. 








is the description of how the rockets 
went into production and the manner in 
which they were used. The book has 
an introduction by rocket expert Willy 
Ley and contains numerous illustrations. 


. AV 
The Next Fifty Years of Flight 


as visualized by Bernt Balchen and 

told to Erik Bergaust; published by 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 214 

pages. Price: $3.00. 

This book, written in question-answer 
form, presents the interesting and en 
lightening projected thinking of Col. 
Bernt Balchen (USAF), noted Nor- 
wegian flier and Arctic explorer. He 
expounds to author Bergaust, Wash 
ington aviation and technical corres 
pondent for Aftenposten, Norway’s 
largest newspaper, on what will be in 
store for aviation during the next half 
century. 

Discussed are jet aircraft, heli 
copters, convertiplanes, rocket flight, 
commercial Arctic flights, seaplanes, 
and space flight. The book contains 
numerous wash drawings by Balchen, 
whose hobby is art, and line drawings 
by Bergaust, in addition to photo 
graphic illustrations. Foreword is by Lt. 


Gen. James H. Doolittle. (See Mili 
tary Commentary, page 28) 

HSB 
The Airport Visitor. Edited by 


Squadron Leader N. ]. Freeman 

and G. D. H. Linton. Published by 

Penman Enterprises Ltd., 202 

Cheam Common Road, Worcester 

Park, Surrey, England. 35¢ 

This is the fifth edition of an an 
nual specially designed for visitors to 
British airports but also of consider 
able value to students of commercial 
aviation everywhere. There are refer 
ence sections dealing with airports in 
the U. K., commercial aircraft types, 
and airlines serving British airports, 
together with a comprehensive article 
on airport operation and various other 
features. Perhaps most interesting of 
the latter is a list of over 800 airliner 
registration markings and other details 
enabling the reader to identify any 
commercial transports they may see at 
British airports (from AP-AFQ, Paki 
stan International Super Constellation, 
to 4X-ALF, El Al C-46). 





AV 
PHOTO CREDITS 

1I5—USAF, American Airlines; !6— 
NACA; 17—USAF; 18—Boeing; 26— 
Boeing; 27—Convair; 30—Northrop, 
Convair; 31—Boeing, Convair; 38— 
Piedmont, Elliott; 39—North Central; 
47—General Electric. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 








THE PROOF IS IN THE PACKAGES! 


Rohr has won fame for becoming 
the world’s largest producer of 
ready-to-install power packages for 
airplanes — like the Lockheed Con- 
stellation, Douglas DC-7, the all-jet 
Boeing B-52 and other great military 
and commercial planes. 


This, we believe, is proof of Rohr’s 
engineering skill and production 
know-how. But it’s not the whole 
story. 


THE NEW DOUGLAS DC-7 










Currently, Rohr Aircraftsmen are pro- 
ducing over 25,000 different parts for 
aircraft of all kinds...many of these 
calling for highly specialized skill 
and specially engineered equipment. 


Whenever you want aircraft parts 
better, faster, cheaper — call on Rohr. 
The proof of engineering skill and 
production know-how is in the thou- 
sands upon thousands of power pack- 
ages that have made Rohr famous. 








OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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AIRPLANES 
~ RECIPROCATING, TURBO-PROP, TURBO-COMPOUND AND JET. 


CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 














ONE oF 674 REASONS WHY 
SPERRY EQUIPMENT. 
SERVES YOU BETTER 


l. military aviation, as well as com- 
mercial aviation or any other field 
that depends on Sperry equipment — 
Sperry Field Engineers are working di- 
rectly with customer personnel, train- 
ing them in the proper use and care of 
our products to assure them of maxi- 
mum utilization of the equipment. 

= Today, 674 Sperry Field Engineers 
are serving our customers—here and 
in more than 25 foreign countries. 
Whether you find our equipment in 
the sub-zero temperatures of the 
arctic, in the heat and dust of the 
desert or in the high humidity of the 
tropics, you will find Sperry Field 
Engineers checking product perform- 
ance and providing guidance in 
maintenance. 

= These men are graduate engineers 
who have been specially selected and 
trained at one of the eight Sperry 
schools. Their training is constantly 
supplemented by informative reports 
and periodic refresher courses. 
Through them, the assistance of our 
laboratories and shops is brought 
directly to the customer. 

# You receive more than quality 
instruments and controls when you 
specify Sperry equipment—you get the 
backing of the entire company through 
our world-wide service organization. 


cP ERR GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
—————>- 


Here a Sperry Field Engineer checks 
with an Air Force Observer on the 
operation of the Sperry K Bombing 
Navigation System. 


CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS - BROOKLYN + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE + SAN FRANCISCO - IN CANADA—SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA. LIMITED. MONTREAL QUEBEC 









Personal View 


By WAYNE W. PARRISH 








Whirligigs for Cities 


A potentially big and important market for helicopters 
is cities, counties, and other local political subdivisions. 


Civil Defense Administrator Val Peterson placed the 
helicopter near the top of the list in community require- 
ments when he spoke at the annual dinner of the American 
Helicopter Society in Washington several months ago. 


For civil defense needs there can be no argument 
whatever—the helicopter is absolutely essential. 


But the helicopter is not something that has to be 
stored away until an emergency arises. It can be used 
constantly for a wide variety of civil uses in the meantime. 
Such uses are limited only by the imagination. Zoning, 
highway planning, utility surveys, police work, and all 
manner of similar activities can be greatly aided by this 
versatile machine. Even small cities need at least one. 


It seems to us that the helicopter manufacturers have 
an Opportunity for sales far beyond the limitations which 
have beset the conventional airplane. With the active support 
of the Civil Defense Administration, the outlook should 
be brighter than ever. 


Assist to Boeing 


The Air Force has very wisely placed an order for 
the Boeing 717 Stratotanker. Thus Boeing is placed in an 
excellent position to move into the commercial market with 
its jet 707 at a lower sales price tag than would have been 
possible if the commercial product had to bear all of the 
development and tooling costs. 


It must not be overlooked that the Boeing 707, as 
well as any other forthcoming U. S. jet transport, is an 
instrument of national policy. If the U. S. is to hold its 
own in the world market it must compete with British 
products which have a wide measure of government and 
diplomatic support. By fulfilling its own needs for jet 
tankers, the Air Force is giving prime aid to commercial 
development with all of its corollary international impli- 
cations. 


Tribute to Senator Pat 





At the beginning of this year Senator Pat McCarran, 
the Nevada Democrat, introduced a bill calling for a com- 
7 plete revision of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 which 
he co-authored. The overhauling job was so extensive that 
there was little chance of formal action on the bill at this 
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past session even though the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee labored for many weeks taking tes- 
timony. 

Just before Congress adjourned Senator McCarran 
received a rare tribute. Senator John W. Bricker, chairman 
of the committee, rose on the Senate floor to say that he 
had been directed by his committee to advise the Senate 
of the valuable assistance rendered to the committee by a 
Senator who was not a member of it, namely Senator 
McCarran. This action was, Senator Bricker said, “without 
precedent” in his experience in the upper chamber. 


Few in aviation have fully appreciated the enormous 
amount of time spent on its behalf by Senator McCarran, 
and the tribute by his Ohio colleague was appropriate and 
well-deserved. Without much doubt, the omnibus overhaul 
bill will be introduced at the new session next year. It is 
time that all aviation organizations lend their support to 
obtain formal action on the overhaul bill next year. Much 
needs to be done. Meantime the thanks again go to Senator 
McCarran for his tireless efforts on behalf of civil aviation. 


New Route Awards 


Beginning this fall the five members of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board will be faced with some of the most 
important decisions in the history of this regulatory agency. 


There are six new area route cases in various stages 
of proceeding. Each one is complex. Each one involves 
many route applications by many carriers. 

Is there to be another full round of route awards? 
We think the CAB must weigh each of these new area 
cases with much greater judicial and economic care than 
anything that has gone before. We are as sure that there 
is room for some additional service as we are sure that 
some areas are already at the saturation point. But the 
airline network as it exists today is too complete for a 
helter-skelter series of route awards which would give 
something to everybody. 


The latest area case to be set for proceeding is 
Boston-Miami along the Atlantic seaboard. Then there is 
the New York-Chicago service case, the Denver service 
case, the Additional Northeast-Southwest case, the Norfolk- 
Atlanta case, and the New York-Louisville Nonstop case. 


We would certainly not endeavor to assess the merits 
of a single portion of any or all of these cases. But we do 
think the CAB should approach each one with caution and 
take a long look before awarding new services. The quickest 
way to achieve another economic crisis is to dilute the 
present network with too much competition. Let's have 
new routes wherever they can be justified, but let's tighten 
up the justification standards. 








MECHANICAL FUEL PROPORTIONERS 


Produced by 


Stratos Fuel Flow Proportioners* offer aircraft fuel sys- 
tems designers a simple, mechanical method of fuel flow 
proportioning. Essentially multi-sectioned positive dis- 
placement metering devices, the Stratos Fuel Propor- 
tioners can be produced in any desired ratios. Basic 


applications are: 


Cc. G. CONTROL: Accurate proportioning of flow from 
two or more tanks maintains longitudinal and trans- 
verse stability without pilot attention. 


SINGLE POINT REFUELING: Useful for in-flight or ground 
refueling. Proportioners distribute fuel in proper 
ratio to any number of tanks, maintaining trim at all 
times, whether or not tanks are topped. 
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FUEL SYSTEM SIMPLIFICATION: Cuts down on valving 
and plumbing—lowers system weight. 


INCREASED OPERATIONAL RELIABILITY: Acts as booster 
pump in event of fuel tank booster pump failure. 


STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORP. 
Main Office: Bay Shore, L.1.,N. Y. * West Coast Office: 1355 Westwoed Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Developed by Stratos to meet American aeronautical requirements and manufactured under license in the U. S. to basic patents held by Rotol, Ltd. 











Industry Spotlight 





® At least 30 Allison J33-A-35 engines have operated in excess of 1000 
hours with 13 of these still in service. Three of these engines have operated 
over 1200 hours. 


* Convair now has enough military orders to keep its Model 340 line 
going well into 1955. In addition to a USAF order for a new version, the 
C-131D, involving 33 planes and $20 million, the San Diego company has sold 
a cargo version of the 340 to the Navy as the R4Y-1. The R4Y will feature 
a 200-pound-per-square-foot floor loading vs. 75 in the commercial model. 
There is some interest by domestic airlines in the beefed up 340 for cargo service. 


® The swept Supermarine 525, successor to the straight-wing 508, is the 
second step in the evolution of a new carrier-based interceptor for the Royal 
Navy. Final type should have sufficient thrust for near zero take-off and pos- 
sibly level Mach 1. Close-set engines will permit single-engine endurance cruise. 


* So-called “Texas Towers,” off-shore radar warning stations, are likely 
to reduce the total number of radar picket planes scheduled for early warning 
defense activity. USAF has discovered that these tower-mounted radar units, 
constructed 100 miles off the east coast, will give very good coverage and an 
early alert. Also used for weather data collection and reporting stations, the 
“Texas Towers” would be equipped for helicopter landings. 


® Cessna Aircraft Company is scheduled to discontinue production on 
the Model 190 and 195 series in the near future following production of 14 now 
on the line. At mid-year Cessna had delivered 1059 of this series planes. It 
will continue to furnish and manufacture spare parts. 


® First flight of the modified North American TF-86F has been made 
with test pilot Ray Morris at the controls. NAA’s effort at invading jet trainer 
market now held by Lockheed’s T33 was interrupted when the original pro- 
totype of the TF-86F was lost earlier this year. Company is also working on 
a TF-100, first jet trainer in the supersonic speed range in level flight. 


® Engineers visiting Boeing as part of the plant tour arranged by The 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences noted five production B-52A’s on the 
flight line plus the original two prototypes. 


® Office of Defense mobilization has rounded out its goals on titanium. 
To augment its earlier programs of 25,000 tons of titanium sponge produc- 
tion and 37,500 tons of titanium ingot melting capacity by the end of 1956, 
ODM has set a new goal of 37,500 tons of titanium ingot processing capacity. 
U. S. now has no processing facilities for production of titanium mill products 
and plants designed for stainless steel output have been doing the job. 


® Convair’s R3Y program is picking up speed. Five planes are now 
flying and one is scheduled for an early cross country flight to Patuxent Naval 
Air Station for a 30-day, 60-hour-flight test and evaluation. Plane may make 
the San Diego/Patuxent flight non-stop. One recent R3Y flight test lasted 
more than eight hours. 


*Pan American-Grace Airways is installing Bendix Aviation Corp.'s 
X-band RDR-1 airborne radar in five Douglas DC-7’s for use on its South 
American routes next year. Installation follows earlier flight evaluation of the 
3.2 centimeter radar in a Panagra DC-6B flying between Miami and Buenos 
Aires. Unit will detect storms 150 miles away. 


® Wright Air Development Center at Dayton, O. is working on de- 
velopment of larger sized runway barriers similar to the one just ordered from 
Acme Aluminum Co. of Dayton for installation at 23 Air Force bases in the 
U. S. and 30 in Europe. Acme’s unit is like those used in Korea but will be 
remotely controlled from the tower rather than manually controlled. 


* Capital Airlines has decided to set up an overhaul shop for the Rolls- 
Royce Dart turboprop engines immediately. Initially it was felt that engines 
for the original three aircraft would be overhauled by Rolls-Royce of Canada. 
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VISUAL 
INSPECTION 


WITH 
oben RIVETS 


Visual inspection eliminates the need 
for special inspection tools and gages. 
Torque checks are not required. 







when the outside of 
the HI-SHEAR collar is 
neatly formed and 
trimmed... 






ST] 
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the inspector knows 
that the collar solidly 
fills the grooved end 
of the pin. 





Only HI-SHEAR trims the collar as it 
drives... the positive check for tool 
wear, correct pin length and complete 
driving. 
Write for our booklet “Riveting 
with HI-SHEARS” for complete 
installation and inspection 
data. 
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U. S. end foreign potents — Trodemoark registered. 


AS SI0 OCG" WNET TOOL CO. 


8924 BELLANCA AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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B. F. Goodrich device lefs a man 
get in where air cannot 


1 ziPPER FLOOR MAKES PRESSUR- 
IZING CABINS EASY. Douglas wanted 
to pressurize the C-124B’s crew com- 
partment. But how to handle the floor? 
It had to stand a total air pressure of 
67,000 Ibs. And because there was 
equipment underneath that required 
servicing, it couldn't be sealed off with 
a regular sub-floor. B. F. Goodrich en- 
gineers devised this rubber sub-floor to 
do the job. Cables in the rubber give it 
enough strength to stand 100,000 Ibs. 
pressure. The B. F. Goodrich Pressure 
Sealing Zipper gives access to equip- 
ment yet provides an airtight seal. 


2 SEAL ZIPS OFF TO SAVE TIME. 
Lockheed engineers needed a seal be- 
tween the elevator and stabilizer on the 
Neptune to make control easier. An 
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ordinary fabric seal would work, but 
dozens of screws would have to be re- 
moved every time a control surface was 
taken off. The B. F. Goodrich Pressure 
Sealing Zipper proved to be the an- 
swer. Its molded lips prevent air flow 
through the hinge area. Mechanics 
unzip it in seconds. 


3 iT LETS MEN IN—KEEPS FUMES 
OUT. A standard metal partition 
between cockpit and fuselage would 
keep engine fumes out of a jet’s cock- 
pit. But it wouldn't let mechanics in 
unless they removed a lot of screws and 
bolts. B. F. Goodrich devised a better 
partition—a fume curtain closed with 
a Pressure Sealing Zipper. The zipper's 
rubber lips make an airtight seal, unzip 
in nothing flat. 


4 SHUTS UP TORRENT OF HOT 
AIR. Designers wanted to make the 
C-124’s hot air duct in six-foot sections. 
They needed a strong, flexible coupling 
that would permit easy removal of the 
sections. B. F. Goodrich Pressure Seal- 
ing Zippers solved the problem. They 
resist heat damage, provide an effective 
seal, open with a zip. 

Pressure Sealing Zippers fit irregular 
shapes. Can be sewn or cemented. They 
Save space, weight, time . .. Write: 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nautical Sales, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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U. S. Jet Transport Program Gets Big Boost 


Boeing tanker order may 
involve 88 planes; Gen. Smith 
reverses long-time position 


By WitiiaM D. Perreauct 


TURNING point in the UV. S. jet 

transport program has been reached 
this month as: 

® USAF ordered 14 Boeing 717 jet 
refueling tankers with a reported longer 
ranging program established to increase 
the order to 88 planes at a total cost of 
approximately one-half billion dollars. 

® Military Air Transport Service, 
in the person of MATS Commander 
Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, reversed its 
long-time position on high-speed trans- 
ports. Said Smith, addressing the an- 
nual meeting of The Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences in Seattle: “We 
believe that there are many compelling 
and valid reasons for introducing jet 
transports in the MATS fleet.” 

*Within a few days of confirma- 
tion of the USAF order for the Boeing 
717, company president William Allen 
and executive vice-president Welwood 
Beall met with CAA Administrator 
Fred B. Lee to informally discuss cer- 
tification of the jet transport (see p. 26). 

Labeling his comments as “per- 
sonal views,” General Smith laid down 
basic facts about jet transport 
work capacity which no one will se- 
riously dispute: 

“Over a 2200-nautical mile range, 
which happens to be the range of the 
ritical leg of one of our routes, one 
modern jet transport of the type now 
ippearing could, in terms of general 
argo, replace: from 9 to 10 Douglas 
C-54’s, from 3 to 4 Boeing C-97’s, from 
3 to 4 Douglas C-118’s, and from 2 to 
} Lockheed C-121C’s. 

“Moreover, it is obvious that over 
longer ranges, such as non-stop from 
the United States to Europe, the sav- 
ings in support personnel by retiring 
conventional aircraft would more than 
offset the capital investment in jet 
transports.” 

Commented a veteran airframe 
salesman, who has been pleading a 


some 
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AF ORDERS 717’S—MATS IS INTERESTED 


similar case for the past six years: “I’m 
about ready to let ‘General Joe’ handle 
my sales pitches in the future. He has 
better documentation.” 

As MATS sees it, a “jet transport 
of the current type,” flying 140 hours- 
per-month utilization in accordance 
with MATS’ peacetime _ utilization, 
could deliver 900 passengers per month 
to Europe as contrasted with 170 for 
the C-54 and 270 for the C-97 or C-118. 

Smith’s call for specialized person- 
nel transports, coming a few days after 
Air Force Secretary Talbott’s announce- 
ment of the order for “a limited num- 
ber” of “an advanced version” of the 
707 with “considerably greater refuel- 
ing capacity” could be interpreted as 


miles) non-stop; speed not less than 500 
knots (575 mph); payload approxi 
mately 30,000 pounds or 100 passen- 
gers, field length 5000-6000 feet. Smith 
acknowledged that with present power- 
plants the 500-knot speed target might 
not be met immediately. 

General Smith was “strongly en- 
dorsing the use of the jet transport for 
implementing” the accepted Air Force 
policy of airlifting personnel to stations 
overseas whenever practicable. This 
didn’t mean MATS long-standing 
praise for the turboprop transport for 
cargo had been abandoned. “We feel 
that there is a requirement in MATS 
today for an all cargo transport that 
will carry approximately 50,000 pounds 





MATS’ Gen. Smith and AA's Dan Beard 
Challenges are tossed out at 1AS meeting 


effort to 
tanker benefits as it now does in the 


MATS’ participate in the 
Boeing KC-97 tanker program. All 
production KC-97’s are dual purpose 
tanker/transports. 

Actually, his stringent specifications 
for a personnel transport exceeds what 
is known of the 707’s potential unless 
the “advanced version” is a major re- 
design. The requirement: 3000-3500 
nautical miles range (3400-4000 statute 


of payload over a distance of 3500 nau 
tical miles. Our studies indicate that in 
the foreseeable future (from the present 
through 1960), a 50,000-pound payload 
is about the optimum, if frequency of 
service and economy are considered.” 
To expedite turboprop develop 
ment and thus make such an aircraft 
possible, said Smith, “I have voluntarily 
taken on the service testing of six tur 
boprop-powered transports: two C-97 
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Strato-freighters, two C-121 Super Con- 
stellations, and two C-131 Convairs. 
It should be understood that these tests 
are power plant tests and do not reflect 
the capability of the aircraft concerned 
since the powerplants are not basically 
designed and matched to the airplane.” 

As the second speaker on the IAS 
program, the MATS commander set 
the tone of much of the meeting, not 
only in his support and optimism over 
the jet transport’s future, but in his 
determination that we should take an- 
other look at the by-pass engine Noting 
that the British have “done consider- 
able pioneering” with the Rolls Royce 
Conway, the three star general con- 
cluded: “It appears to us in MATS 
that greater impetus and emphasis 
should be given to the development of 
the by-pass engine.” 

There is strong evidence that such 
development work is underway. Lock- 
heed’s Kelly Johnson brought discus- 
sions of by-pass engine requirements 
to a halt with a pointed question as to 
why the engine manufacturers con- 
tinue to ignore the so-called turbofan 
engine if it is truly so advantageous. 
No one appeared willing to discuss the 
known development programs under- 
way at two U. S. engine companies, 
reportedly General Electric and West- 
inghouse. 


By-pass engines 

Johnson was directing his query at 
American Airlines’ M. G. “Dan” Beard, 
who had just wound up his paper “Air- 
line Turbine Transport Considerations” 
with the comment: “We challenge the 
American aviation industry to build us 
this (by-pass) powerplant.” This was 
the second effort by AA engineers in 
recent months to stir greater interest in 
the engine which had been ignored for 
many years in this country, primarily 
due to lack of military interest in the 
narrow speed-range in which it shows 
its greatest advantage. 

Beard described the by-pass engine 
(now officially designated “turbofan” in 
technical circles) as “a jet engine which 
extracts a portion of its useful energy 
to drive an extra large compressor at 
the entry ends of the engine. The excess 
air pumped by this compressor is 
ducted around the outside of the ‘hot’ 
part of the engine, and is reinserted into 
the exhaust concentrically with the hot 
jet. 

“The object is to increase the pro- 
pulsive efficiency of the turbojet with- 
out sacrificing its inherent advantages 
of low weight, low drag, high intake 
efficiency, and ability to mount in pods. 
The achievement of this purpose will 
result in lower fuel consumption and 
higher take-off thrust.” 

Essentially Beard’s (and co author 
F. W. Kolk’s) claim boils down to this: 
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Two types of by-pass engines under consideration by NACA. 


By-pass engines can assure 10% lower 
fuel consumption, reducing total air- 
plane weight and permitting a reduc- 
tion in wing area. Higher relative take- 
eff thrust will further reduce wing area 
and overall weight. Each square foot 
of wing area thus reduced cuts the 
plane’s empty weight by over 10 pounds. 
“Evidence is clearly at hand, the 
authors claimed,” that a considerable 
de-pyramiding effect is possible, be- 
cause reducing the wing area and weight 
will allow the use of smaller engines, 
which will further improve the situa 
tion. Where all of this stops no one 
knows. But it is obvious that the avail- 
ability of such an engine will make 
long-range transports drastically smaller 
and drastically more economical.” 


NACA not optimistic 

NACA, which has always played 
an important role in determining where 
the U. S. will spend its developmental 
engine money, is still not as optimistic 
about the turbofan engine as are the 
potential users. In a paper co-authored 
by Abe Silverstein of Lewis Flight Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory and Bruce Lundin, 
NACA analyzed turbojets, turboprops, 
turbofans, and “unducted turbofans.” 

Experienced hands listening to the 
NACA paper, titled “Turbine Engines 
for Transport Airplanes,” felt a specific 
effort had been made to avoid direct 
comparisons. Lundin, who presented the 
paper, showed a slide of two possible 
turbofan arrangements which have been 
considered (see cut). Essentially, the 


difference in these two types is that in 
one, the single-jet, the air pumped 
around the combustion chamber by the 
fan joins the hot gases before leaving 
the engine. In the dual-jet, two con 
centric exhaust ducts are provided and 
the by-passed air never mixes with the 
combustion gases within the engine. 
The most apparent conclusion to be 
drawn from the NACA paper, which 
itself actually made no specific recom 
mendations, is that the turbofan offered 
no significant superiority over other 
transport-type engines. If a transport 
engine of this type was to be built, an 
engine in which the by-passed air repre 
sented about one and one-half times the 
air flow through the primary engine 
and with a fan pressure ratio of about 
two would be desireable. ~~ 2. 2 


Ford to Lease Romulus 


Leasing of the Navy's jet engine 
plant at Romulus, Mich., to the Ford 
Motor Co. for automotive engineering 
has been approved by the Defense De 
partment. The proposal now goes to 
the House and Senate Armed Services 
cemmittees for approval. 

Less than 25% of the $50 million 
plant will be used by Ford. The rest 
will continue to house jet engine mo- 
bilization equipment, and Ford will act 
as caretaker for the entire factory. The 
plant has been empty since cancellation 
of a Navy contract for Westinghouse 
J40 engines, which were to be built by 
the Lincoln-Mercury Division of Ford. 
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Symington Calls Soviet 
50% Stronger In Air 


Sen. Stuart Symington (D. Mo.), 
requent critic of the Eisenhower Ad 
ninistration’s airpower policy, has re 
umed his attack, claiming a recent 
speech by Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
R. Mass.) will lull American people 
nto a false sense of security. 

Saltonstall reported the USAF was 
cing steadily strengthened, that new 
jet aircraft like the Boeing B-52, Doug- 
las B-66, and North American F-100 
ie in production, and claimed that the 
old 143-wing AF by mid-1955 could 
not have been attained. 

In rebuttal, Symington made the 
lollowing points: 

* The Russians have “half again 
is many planes assigned to combat units 
as the USAF, Army, Navy, and Marines 
combined.” 

® While the 
wings in the 137-wing force is the same 
as in the 143-wing program, the number 
of offensive wings has been decreased 
in favor of the Air Defense Command. 
“Such a trend can be fatal . . . because 
you do not score while you are on the 
defensive. All you can do on the de- 
lensive is postpone defeat.” 

® “We have far tewer F-100’s than 
the communists have MiG-17’s and 
thousands fewer B-57’s and B-66’s than 
the Reds have I1-28’s.” Moreover, the 
\ir Force now has only one production 
h-52 and no B-66’s. 

® The AF has been building up 
steadily but “the important point is 
the relative increase in strength of the 
the Kremlin.” 


number of combat 


iirpower of ... 

* Recent lagging obligations for 
tircratt and related procurement can 
ot result in anything but reduced air 
aft deliveries between 1955 and 1957. 


McNarney Says Russia 
Has Edge In Air 


Russian airpower is ahead of us 
antitatively and may have an edge 
quality as well, Gen. Joseph T. Mc 
irney (USAF Rt.) president of Con 
ir, told members of the American So- 
ty for Quality Control, meeting in 
n Diego, Calif. Every effort must be 
ide, McNarney said, to regain quali 
ive superiority. 

“The truth is that today the air is 

dominated by American planes,” 
Narney declared. 

McNarney cited the Russian me 
m and long-range bombers that 
re recently revealed as evidence that, 
the question of quality, “our ad 
tage would seem to be insecure at 
st.” Although approving of Secretary 
State Dulles’ belief in dependence 


upon “a great capacity to retaliate,” 
McNarney cautioned that “quantita 
tively, at least, we hardly seem ready 
for the policy of overwhelming retali- 
ation.” 


Nyrop Offered Post 
As NWA President 


Donald W. Nyrop, former CAB 
chairman and CAA administrator, has 
been offered the presidency of North 
west Airlines and is expected to an 
nounce his decision momentarily. 

The NWA 
post has been va- 
cant since the res 
ignation of Harold 
R. Harris last 
March. Nyrop, who 
left CAB in Octo- 
ber, 1952, after 18 
months in the 
chairmanship, has 





since been  associ- 
ated with the 
Washington, D. C. law firm of Klags- 
brunn, Hanes & Irwin. His most prom 
inent role in the legal field has been as 
counsel for the Conference of Local 
Service Airlines. 

In this capacity he spearheaded the 
local lines’ drive for permanency in 
Congress this year and the pendency 
of Senate action on that drive was one 
factor delaying his decision on the NWA 
post. 


Nyrop 


Field Narrows In Small 
Turbojet Competition 


Field has been narrowed in the 
Air Force’s current competition for a 
new light-thrust jet engine, one in the 
2000-2500-b.-thrust category, it has 
been learned. 

Two contracts resulting from this 
contest are likely it is reported, one 
for development of a radical type 
powerplant to power supersonic drones 
or missiles and the other a more con- 
ventional light turbojet engine on which 
production can begin quickly. 

The contract for the latter will 
possibly fulfill powerplant requirements 
of the new supersonic target drone 





DOWN AND OUT 






Over the Gulf of 
Mexico a Wright Air 
Development Cen- 
ter volunteer rides 
ejection seat out of 
nose hatch of B-47 
at 500 mph and 
10,000 feet. Seat is 
automatically driven 
down by a powder 
cartridge. 

































































Still in seat, jumper 
begins to tumble for- 
ward as he clears 
plane. He will soon 
be upside down. 
He is still securely 
strapped to the seat 
by shoulder harness 
and ankle clamps. 


Two seconds after 
ejection from the 
plane belt opens 
automatically and 
allows jumper to fall 
free from seat. As 
seat falls away cable 
actuates an auto- 

matic timer which $ 


causes 


parachute to 
open automatically. 
Below, Capt. Ed- 
ward G. Sperry, 
wearing water wings 
and USAF high- . 
altitude suit, is as- 
sisted to the crash 
boat. 























which will be built by Radioplane Co., 
a subsidiary of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Radioplane was recently awarded an 
AF contract for this project. 

Among companies reported to have 
submitted design study proposals in 
this small turbojet competition are 
Allison, Continental, Fairchild, General 
Electric, Packard, Ryan, and Westing- 
house. 


Westinghouse May 
Produce Dart Engines 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. is con- 
sidering production of the Rolls-Royce 
Dart 1400-hp turboprop engine in the 
U. S. The idea reportedly has the ap- 
proval of most top Westinghouse ex- 
ecutives and the ultimate decision, it is 
said, will be made by Gwilm A. Price, 
president of the corporation. Price is 
now on vacation in Canada. 

Idea for U. S. production of the 
Dart under license resulted from a re- 
quest by Convair, which thinks the Dart 
could be adapted for use on its Model 
340 regional airliner. Convair’s sales 
are being hurt by recent orders for the 
Dart-powered four-engine Vickers Vis- 
count, especially the one for 40 just 
placed by Capital Airlines. 

Under terms of a technical as- 
sistance pact between Westinghouse 
and Rolls-Royce, the U. S. engine 
builder holds rights to either produce 
Rolls engines under license or to act as 
U. S. sales agent for the British firm’s 
power plants. 

If Convair decides that price and 
performance of a Westinghouse Dart 
would be satisfactory in the 340, the 
San Diego plane builder will probably 
try to sell a four-engine Model 340 to 
the military services before offering it 
to airlines. First Darts for Convair, if 
Westinghouse goes ahead with produc 
tion, would probably be purchased di 
rectly from Rolls. 


Airlines and IAM Agree 
To Contract Talks 


The threat of a simultaneous strike 
by ground service and maintenance 
workers against six airlines is over, for 
the time being at least. 

About 20,000 AFL-machinists 
working for Eastern, United, TWA, 
National, Capital, and Northwest Air- 
lines authorized union leaders to call 
a joint strike if the six carriers did not 
agree to begin bargaining on a new 
centract. 

Efforts by the National Mediation 
Board resulted in five of the airlines 
(all but Eastern) going along with the 
idea of immediate bargaining sessions. 
Eastern indicated it would negotiate 
with the IAM separately. 


Industry Offers to Aid 
In Logistics Planning 


First steps toward creation of an 
aircraft industry technical assistance 
group on air logistics have been taken 
in Washington. 

Two days of meetings under spon 
sorship of Transport Air Group, the 
association of airlift and airfreight car- 
riers, with representatives of transport 
and engine builders, the Air Transport 
Association, and the Defense Depart- 
ment in attendance, resulted in general 
approval of the idea, according to 
TAG’s executive vice president, L. R. 
Hackney. 

The three military services and 
representatives of the assistant Defense 
secretaries for research and develop- 
ment, supply and logistics, and applica- 
tions engineering have taken the TAG 
proposal under advisement. Meanwhile, 
Raymond M. Kenney, of the office of 
transportation under Thomas P. Pike, 
Assistant Defense Secretary for Supply 
and Logistics, has been assigned as 
liaison man. 

Under the proposal, the group 
would be a volunteer one working with 
Defense planners to establish a new 
overall logistic system concept. Mem- 
bers would not undertake any long- 
range research studies (like those being 


performed by Rand Corp., Stanford 
Research Institute, Harvard, etc.) but 
would provide expert technical counsel 
on logistics problems. 

Companies represented at the pre 
liminary meetings were Boeing, Con- 


vair, Douglas, Fairchild, Lockheed, 
Martin, Curtiss-Wright, and Pratt & 
Whitney. 


AF Interested In F-100 
Interceptor Version 


The Air Force is 
creased interest in an interceptor ver 
sion of the North American F-100. A 
developmental prototype has been or 
dered, it is understood, and additional 
orders already may have been placed. 


showing in 


This would bring to three the num 
ber of F-100 versions: F-l00A air su 
periority fighter currently in produc 
tion; F-100C fighter-bomber for which 
North American already has received a 
$86,325,888 production contract; and 
the interceptor, which may be desig 
nated the F-100I. 

The F-100 interceptor, if it makes 
the production grade, would be a com 
petitor of Convair’s F-102 and would 
be designed to replace eventually the 
North American F-86D, Lockheed F 
94C, and Northrop F-89D. 





On August 5th, making a land 
ing at Boeing Field following a 
routine test flight, the Boeing 707 
experienced a loss of wheel braking. 
Neither the normal nor emergency 
hydraulic brake systems worked al 
though all other hydraulic units in 
cluding the steering, spoilers, and 
flaps were operating normally. The 
plane was not equipped with a drag 
chute nor with Boeing’s reverse 
thrust units which are still in the 
laboratory stage. 

Test Pilot A. M. Johnston, after 
using 6000 feet of the 10,000-foot 
runway, steered the plane off the 
runway onto the relatively soft 
ground to slow it down. Rapidly 
running out of airport, he started 
a sweeping turn around the end of 
the runway when the nose wheel 
struck a culvert, ran into some ce- 
ment blocks, and was sheared off the 
plane. The photo, taken later in the 
hangar, shows how remarkably little 
damage resulted. None of the engine 
pods struck the ground but some 
damage to the nose was experienced 
on the other side of the fuselage 
where the oleo struck. 





707 SHEARS NOSE WHEEL 


co 





The accident, which will delay 
the flight test program about 30 days 
while a new nose-wheel gear is man 
ufactured (by Bendix), was caused 
by the untimely operation of hy 
draulic safety fuses in the wheel 
brake system. Designed to close off 
fluid flow and prevent complete loss 
of hydraulic system pressure in the 
event of a line failure, these 
became confused when brake system 
flow increased well above normal 
due to fluid losses during earlier 
taxiing Mistaking this high 
flow for a ruptured line, the fuses 
simply shut off the flow to the 
brakes. 


fuses 


tests. 
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BUSINESS 


New Atom Research Facilities Planned 


HE era of atom-powered aircraft, 

if not yet upon the scene, is at 
least beginning to show on the indus- 
try’s horizon. three firms, planning on 
stepped-up research in the field, are 
acquiring research facilities. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division 
of United Aircraft, listed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission as being at work 
on atomic aircraft engines, will lease 
1 97,000-square-foot building as 
as it ts completed in October. North 
American Aviation will furnish $2.5 
million of the $10 million needed to 
build a graphite-moderated sodium re- 
acter experiment between now and 
1958. The reactor is designed to pro 
cuce 20,000 kilowatts of heat. 

Earlier this month Lockheed an- 
nounced a new $10 million laboratory at 
Van Nuys, Calif., designed to coordi- 


soon 


nate work on guided missiles with 
atomic power. 
AEC also listed General Electric 


ond Carbide and Carbon Chemical Co. 
as having atomic aircraft engine proj 
ects. Other firms now working in the 
atomic aircraft field are: Boeing, Con 
vair, Martin, Fairchild, and Bendix 
Aviation. 

Also in the business news as Aug 
ust drew to a close were: 


Contracts 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. received 
a $5 million Air Materiel Command 
contract for inspection and repair of 
160 Douglas C-54’s. 

Pacific Airmotive Corp. received a 
similar contract for work on 123 Doug- 
las C-47’s and C-117’s, totaling $1.5 
million. 

Pan American World Airways will 
yperate and maintain the USAF missile 
test center at Cocoa, Fla., under terms 
t a $13.7 million ARDC contract: 
ubcontractor is Radio Corporation of 
\merica. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. now has 
‘>°., of its work in the form of prime 
ontracts, as compared to 5°, one year 
go, with orders for the Firebee target 
lane and electronic projects credited 
vith much of the increase. 

Rheem Manufacturing Co.’s air- 
raft division has research and develop- 
ent contracts in the sum of more than 
4.5 million, covering work in guided 
nissiles, ordnance, and strategic war- 
ire. 

Hiller Helicopters has been 
warded a $1.3 million USAF contract 
or H-23 helicopter spares. Various kits 
ccounted for an additional $126,000. 
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Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. received a $208,000 order for 
parts for the SA-16A “Albatross” am- 
phibian. 

General Electric Co.’s Philadelphia 
plant is to supply generators and volt 
age regulators under a $432,000 con- 
tract with the USAF. 


Facilities 

Fairchild Engine Division of the 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
will erect a new factory, laboratory, and 
office on a 200-acre site at Deer Park, 
L. I, N. Y., to replace the Farming- 
dale, L. IL; plant, recently sold to Re- 
public Aviation. 


Earnings 


Fourteen major aircraft manufac 
turers saw their net income climb 60 
curing the first half of 1954 despite the 
fact that sales increased only 3°,. The 
impressive gains were due mainly to 
the removal of Federal excess profits 
tax. The increase lifted the return on 
sales from 2.3°% to 3.5 

Stock splits are being considered by 
Northrop Aircraft and Thompson Prod- 
ucts. Northrop stockholders are due to 
vote November 18 on a proposal to split 
outstanding shares two for one. Stock- 






olders o ompson will va 
ber 4 on a similar measure. 

Elsewhere: 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. reports six 
month net to June 30 of $7.6 million, 
up from the $5.7 million of the first 
half of 1953. Sales climbed to $235 
million, from $206 million. Backlog on 
June 30 was $783 million. 

General Dynamics Corp. reports net 
earnings for six months ended June 30 
of $8.7 million, up from the previous 
years $6.8 million (Convair figures 
have been incorporated to make the 
totals comparable.) Sales fell from 
1953’s half-year figure of $297 million 
to this year’s $291 million. 

Bendix Aviation Corp. reports a 
nine-month net (period ended June 30) 
of $17.9 million, up from last year’s 
$12.6 million, despite the fact that 
sales fell off from $478 million to $469 
million. 

Sperry Corp. reports a 
net to June 30 of $11.8 million, com 
pared with last year’s $8 million. Sales, 


six-month 


however, dropped from $245 million to 
$230 million. 

Western Air Lines reports a sharp 
drop in net income for the first half, 
as compared with 1953. Net fell from 
$412,000 to $271,000. Sharp upturn in 
trafic, however, was achieved in June 
and July. 

Eastern Air Lines’ net profit slipped 
from $2.5 million for the first half of 
1953 to $1.5 million for the first six 
months of this year, despite a 13 
operating revenues. 


gain in_ gross 


THE MARKET . . . industry shows heavy gains 





Common stock prices of 16 leading 
aircraft companies have gained an aver- 
age of 83°, on the two leading stock 
exchanges in the last 15 months, ac- 
cording to a tabulation made by Amer- 
ican Aviation Publications. 

All 16 firms showed gains, rang 
ing from $5.12 per share (Curtiss- 
Wright) to $33.75 (General Dynamics). 
Percentage-wise, the range was from 





Table below lists closing prices on 
May 7, 1953 (when the “interim” 120 
wing USAF goal was revealed) and 
December 15, 1953 (after Admiral Rad 
ford, JCS chairman, outlined airpower 
expansion, and the 137-wing goal came 
to light), the 1953 and 1954 highs and 
lows, and the August 17, 1954 prices. 
Chance Vought Aircraft is omitted be 
because it was part of United Aircraft 













32°" (Douglas) to 214°, (Northrop). in 1953. 
May 7, Dec. 15, 
"53 "53 1953 1953 1954 1954 Price Now vs. May ‘53 
Company close close High Low High Low Now $ inc. % inc. 
a ere 135% 10'4 1634 9 213, 97% 20's 615 47% 
rere 2234 2314 267% 1734 423, 233, 417, 191% 85° 
DEE aGcnwadeheas 4175 48 50'4 36'2 69', 38 615, 197% 46% 
Cessna ..... oh 734 63, 915 6'5 15 67% 137% 615 78% 
Chance-Vought . . re 3835 22 34 
a Gavessees sae 81, 749 95% 655 137% 734 13'4 51% 62° 
0 6334 81 873, 60 9212 591. 84', 203, 32% 
Fairchild ..... iba 81, 9'4 1014 634 18'4 95% 1634 +814 97% 
Gen. Dyn. (includes 
ss 38'4 3434 46'4 31 74 39 71% 33'4 87° 
Grumman ........ 22'4 21's 281, 193, 3955 2234 35'9 1344 59° 
Lockheed ....... 22'2 27% 2938 20'4 44', 26 40 1745 82% 
 seeespeeets 137% 157% 183, 1214 32'4 165% 293, 154, 112° 
McDonnell ........ 20 191, 2412 1614 32 19 3014 10'4 51% 
 _ rae 173, 197% 2214 153, 4334 20 4034 +2336 135% 
Northrop ..... ons 14'4 1635 183, 123% 4534 1634 443, 301, 214° 
Pn stecauews 23'4 227% 27 1912 433, 22 40 1634 72% 
ere 3634 4512 5034 317% 683, 45'4 62'5 2534 70% 
WD n0s<0 3747, 40755 6463, +2717%% 83% 














Year of Extremes 


In British Aviation 


By James Hay Srevens 


ONDON—1954 has been a year of 

extremes for the British aircraft in- 
dustry—the sales successes of the Vis- 
ccunt contrasting with the tragedy of 
the Comet, the first flights of the unique 
Midge light fighter and the supersonic 
P-1 shadowed by the lack of one squad- 
ron of Hunters or Swifts, and the im- 
minence of a squadron of Valiants and, 
before very long, Vulcans marred by 
the violent demise of the only Victor. 

The long time required to test 
the Comet I belies the intensive re- 
search carried out on a national basis 
by the R.A.E., which has gone on at 
high pressure since the second Italian 
accident. A general statement on the 
technical findings is fervently hoped 
for before the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors display at Farn- 
borough, September 7-12, so that the 
cloud can be lifted—not only from this 
pioneer airplane, but from the jetliners 
built and building in the U. S. and 
France as well. 

Even then, it will still remain for 
the legal court of inquiry to establish 
the probable cause, or causes, and for 
the Air Registration Board and de 
Havilland to design and make the 
necessary modifications to the Comet II 
and III before they go into airline 
service. 

The flying, focal point of the 
SBAC display, should reveal at least 
half a dozen airplanes that are new 
since last year. Taken alphabetically 
these are: 

® Auster AOP9 for Army liaison. 

®de Havilland Comet III stretched 
jetliner (and the Comet II, which is 
new to the display). 

® English Electric P-1 supersonic 
monoplane. 

® Folland Midge, prototype of the 
Gnat light fighter. 

® Hunting-Percival Jet Provost pri- 
mary/basic trainer. 

* Scottish Aviation 
Twin-Pioneer bush feeder 
deadline entry this. 

® Short Sherpa aero-structural re- 
search monoplane. 


Prestwick 
liner—a 


® Supermarine 525  trans-sonic 
naval fighter. 

Appearance of some of these air- 
planes is dependent upon completion 
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Farnborough Climaxes 










of 10 hours flying by the time of the 
display—no easy task in the exception- 
ally bad weather this summer. 

It is likely that the security au- 
thorities will only allow the P-1 to fly 
past. Even if present on the ground, 
it will be parked well away, together 
with the Type 525, Valiant 2, and, if 
it arrives, the second Victor. 

Old bottles expected to appear with 
new wine are: 

* Armstrong Whitworth Meteor, 
with prone position front cockpit. 

* Bristol Proteus-Ambassador, pro 
totype adapted as engine testbed. 

® de Havilland 110 twin-jet naval 
fighter, now with all-flying tail. 

*Napier Eland-Varsity, adapted as 
engine testbed. 

* Short Sturgeon TT Mk2, a re- 
vised version of naval target tug with 
throw-off marking equipment removed. 

In addition, there will be indi- 
vidual and circus flying displays by 
the hardy annuals: Swift, Hunter, Sea 
Hawk, Valiant, Skeeter, Sycamore, 173, 
Javelin, Heron, Pembroke, Beverley, 
etc.—and other familiar types, such as 
the Venoms, Vampire Trainer, Bristol 
Freighter, Dove, Prince, and so on will 
be available for inspection on the 
ground. 


Display round-up 


Once again listed alphabetically, 
the principal airline and engine exhibits 
to be offered by the British aircraft in- 
dustry are summarized below, together 
with a note on each company’s current 
activities: 

Blackburn and General Aircraft 
expects to deliver its first Beverley 
transports to the RAF early next year 
and has received a repeat order. The 
engine division is still making piston 
engines and hopes soon to deliver its 
first Turbomeca-licensed small turbines. 

Bristol may again show a Britan- 
nia, but it will be a last-minute decision 
of convenience depending upon whether 
the prototype and first production air- 
planes are not away on tropical trials 
at Khartoum. The flight testbed Pro- 
teus-Ambassador is expected to fly. 
There are some hopes that more details 
of the two-spool Olympus turbojet— 
oz even of a missile—will be permitted 
by security. Bristol also has the BE25 
constant-power turboprop and _ the 


Comet II! 


simple axial Orpheus to show, probably 
in model form. 

Bristol production is concentrate: 
on: the Britannia, four due off the lin 
this year; the 170, about 175 built; th 
Sycamore and 173, delivery and orders 
totalling around 125; the Centaurus, 
1000 hours overhaul period, piston en 
gine; the Proteus and Olympus coming 
along to follow the Avons for th 
RAF. 

The de Havilland Enterprise in 
tends demonstrating the Beaver 2 bush 
plane and Heron 2 executive transport 
or feeder liner in flight. De Havilland 





MAN ON THE COVER 


Max chair 
man and president of Air France, 
will become president of the In 
\ir Transport Asso 
ciation on September 13. He will 
take office on the first day of the 
Tenth Annual Meeting 


Hymans, board 


ternational 


General 


of IATA, being held in Paris, 
with Air - France and_ other 
French airline members of the 


association as joint hosts. 
Born in Paris in 1900, Hy 
mans is an engineer and a lawyer. 


From 1928 to 1940 he was a 
congressman. He saw _ combat 


service as an artillery captain 
early in World War II. After 
working in the resistance move- 
ment he joined the Free French 
in England and was subsequently 
appointed Director of Air Trans 





port for the Free French govern 
ment. In 1944 he headed the 
French delegation to the inter 
national civil aviation conference 
in Chicago. 

In 1945 Hymans was named 
first head of the new Civil avia 
tion agency in the French govern 
ment, the Secretariat-General for 
Civil and Commercial Aviation. 
He presided over the third an 
nual assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization in 
Geneva in 1948, and subsequently 
was named board chairman of 
Air France. Early this year he | 
assumed the additional function | 
of president of the French flag 
carrier. 
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helpe BOEING save 
78% of the WEIGHT 


PAC Air Flow 
Controller 


of a mighty jet 
engine starter 


An engineered-to-the-job 


component —vital to the 


success of the new Boeing 


unit—is the PAC 
Air Flow Controller. 


This unit is used with a ground 


air 


event demand falls below a 
specified minimum. A wide 
variety of performance curves 
can be produced with this basic 


design t 


of 


If you have a problem calling for engineering know-how 


supply system to limit 
the compressor flow in the 


o© match the characteristics 
the air supply compressor. 


and productive capacity call PAC! 


UGUST 30, 


1954 





Not so long ago it took a lumbering giant of 
a machine to start Boeing B-52’s. The starter 
weighed 12,000 pounds, yet for this application 
provided only a skimpy 57 air horse power. 

Today, thanks to brilliant engineering and the 
very finest components, Boeing starts the tremen- 
dous Pratt & Whitney J-57 jet engines with a new 
“air supply cart” which, despite its trim 2600 
pound weight, delivers a hard-hitting 280 air 
horse power! P AC is proud to have had a part 
in the development of this outstanding jet engine 
starter through engineering counsel and manu- 
facture of a major component. 


Aero-Pneumatics Division 


2940 North Hollywood Way, Burbank, California 


Other Divisions: Oakland and Chino, California * Seattle, 
Washington * Kansas City, Kansas * Linden, New Jersey 
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has been showing the former in Europe 
as well as trying to interest the British 
Army, and will be bringing the latter 
to the U. S. for a demonstration tour 
in the fall. The Vampire trainer will 
be prominent, since the company is 
hoping to get it adopted as an NATO 
jet trainer. The security people have 
refused to allow the Gyron rugged axial 
to be shown, but the possibility of a 
new rocket engine appearing is still in 
the balance as this is being written. 
The 4200-pound Super Sprite take-off 
rocket is to be shown as a parachutable 
pack weighing 1900 pounds. The re- 
sults of four years work by de Havil- 
land Propellers’ missile section is ruled 
“Secret” by the Ministry of Defense. 

Despite the halt in production of 
Comets, the plants at Hatfield and 
Chester have continued to remain at 
work on Doves, Herons, and Venoms, 
while the airspeed division is busy with 
Vampire Trainers. The engine company 
is in production still with Gipsy and 
Gipsy-Queen piston types, as well as 
the Goblin and Ghost centrifugals. 

The English Electric Company 
wants to show its supersonic fighter 
with the nicked-delta wing planform— 
already made familiar by the Short SB-5 
low-speed flight model—but the secur- 
ity people are still holding out at the 
time of writing. The feature of this 
wing is that the ailerons are mounted 
across the wingtip as a device to avoid 
aero-elastic load-shedding and turn-tight- 
ening. Latest version of the evergreen 
Canberra (B-57), the B8 night intruder, 
will be demonstrated individually. This 
model is coming on the line with the 
other marks still being built at Black- 
pool—several of which are available for 
export off the shelf. 

Fairey Aviation, now rolling out 
Gannet turboprop anti-submarine ship- 
planes from London and Stockport 
quicker than the Royal Navy can get 
them into service, will fly the new train- 
er variant. The tiny FD-1 delta, built 
for VTO research with jet deflection 
control, but never fitted with its special 
engine, will be demonstrated pretty fast 
for an airplane with only 3500 pounds 
thrust. The jet rotor Gyrodyne is a 
pretty doubtful starter, which is a pity 
since it is the flight test model (with 
full-scale rotor head) for the Rotodyne 
40-seat transport. Fairey will feature the 
Rotodyne and the widely used Hydro- 
boosters for flying controls on its stand. 

Folland intends to show W. E. W. 
Petter’s Gnat light fighter prototype, the 
Midge. Even with the low power of a 
1640 pound Viper, a maximum speed 
of over 600 mph is estimated and, with 
its 5000 pound Orpheus, the Gnat will 
be transonic. Landing of this tiny air- 
plane without flaps will be particularly 
interesting to watch. The static display 
backing the Midge will be an equipped 
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Folland Midge, 600 mph prototype of the Gnat light fighters. 


cockpit to show that it is fully opera- 
tional and not cramped. Folland has an 
outstanding production reputation as a 
subcontractor (Venom wings, Hunter 
tailplanes, Britannia nacelles) and has 
500,000 square feet of floor space to 
back a claim that it is able to build 50 
Gnats a month two years from or- 
dering. 

Handley Page is hoping to be able 
to fly the second Victor—with a slightly 
longer fuselage and revised tail unit, 
which is representative of those expected 
from the production lines next year. 
The Reading factory is well advanced 
on two prototypes for the four-engined 
HPR-3 (DC-3 replacement) and it is 
planned to lay down a production line 
for entry into service in 1957. A full 
sized fuselage mockup showing passen 
ger and freight arrangements will be 
the central feature of the company’s 


stand in the static exhibition. Produc- 


tion-wise, the London plants have con- 
tinued to build Canberras, refurbish 
RAF Hastings, and engage in “super- 
priority production” buildup of the 
Victor line. 

The Hawker Siddeley Group, largest 
entity of the British aircraft industry, 
will not be flying any new airplanes this 
year, but can point to an order book for 
Hawker Hunters totalling $336 million. 
The first production Avro Vulcan delta 
bomber is expected early in 1955, Avro 
will also show the new honeycomb 
sandwich construction used for the 


NATO delta light fighter. Armstrong 
Whitworth, a company largely devoted 
to missiles, may be allowed by security 
to show a newer missile than last year, 
and certainly will have some of its 
supersonic aerodynamic test equipment 
on show. Glosters will emphasize the 
progress of Javelin all-weather fighter 
production by flying a formation of five. 
Armstrong Siddeley, the group’s en- 
gine company, intends to exhibit the 
Sapphire 7 if the Ministry of Supply 
allows, and will have production Dou 
ble Mamba, naval Mamba 6 (as in the 
Seamew) and the long-life Viper 5, as 
in the Jet Provost and Midge. 

The Hawker Siddeley Group has 
been well occupied with production 
during the year. Three lines of Hunters 
are delivering, from London, Coventry, 
and Liverpool; Javelins are starting ‘0 
come from Gloucester; the Mambas, 
Sapphire (also at Gloucester), and V1 
per from Coventry; the Meteor, on the 
line for 10 years, is now finished, but 
the Sea Hawk naval fighter order 1s 
nearly complete; and Avro is in process 
of changing from the Canberra to the 
Vulcan, with the Shackleton (in Mark 
3 form with tricycle landing gear) 
remaining on the line. 

Hunting Percival has its Jet Pro 
vost to fly. This is a straight adaptation 
of the ordinary trainer to take a 16° 
pound Armstrong Siddeley Viper 5. ‘t 
the service trial batch pleases the RA 
a sleeker airplane will be put into fuil 
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production. The interesting P-74 jet- 
otor helicopter under construction is 
inlikely to be described in detail. Pro- 
luction at Luton is mainly Provosts, 
with a fair number of Prince and Pem- 
woke light transports—mostly for mili- 
ary clients. 

Napier is an engine company with 
quite a lot new to show and three dis- 
tunct lines of development. The 3250 
chp compound diesel Nomad is no 
longer secret and details of the 3000 
chp Eland turboprop have also been 
revealed. Both are in development pro 
duction for the Ministry of Supply, but 
\vons are the main output. The Oryx, 
of 750 gas horsepower, is new. It is a 
low-pressure turbine “boiler” unit, in- 
tended primarily for helicopters and 
delivering a “working fluid” that can 
be used as a straight jet or to drive 
power turbines—with or without power 
augmentation by after-burning. 


Rolls-Royce has more to show than 
any other engine company—but is also 
more severely tied by security. There 
are the many Avons, divided into two 
main series—those with separate flame 
cans, and the later ones (the RAI4, 
RA16, RA26) with annular combustion 
chambers. The Dart turboprop, fully 
established with over 150,000 flight 
hours, is a prize exhibit and the com- 
pany is expected to reveal details of its 
newer two-spool axial RB 109. It is 
unlikely the eagerly-awaited Conway 
by-pass will be permitted to appear, 
although it has been bench testing for 
many months. Rolls-Royce has a new 
line-assembly plant at Glasgow, the 
main factory at Derby—and Avons are 
being built by Standard Motors, Bristol, 
and Napier. 


Scottish Aviation will demonstrate, 
once again, its Prestwick Pioneer, which 
is proving more than ordinarily useful 
on active service in Malaya. The Twin- 
Pioneer bush plane transport, partly fi- 
nanced by the Ministry of Supply for 
the British Colonial Office, is arousing 
gieat interest in out-back countries. It 
should fly by the end of the year. 


Short Brothers and Harland, part 

te-owned company, is isolated in 
rthern Ireland and, as a result, has 
| to develop its own test facilities to 
igh degree. From this has evolved 
light test program, including the 
-isoclinic Sherpa and adjustable 
ep SB-5 research vehicles. The tail- 
Sherpa, with rotatable wingtips, is 

uune from load-shedding, is free 

n control reversal and wing drop- 
g. Designer David Keith-Lucas 
ms the aero-isoclinic wing is the 
y way of achieving the high aspect 
o essential for extreme range at high 
tude, coupled with strength for high 
at low level without weight 
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Cut-price ($195,000) naval turbo- 
prop slow flyer, the Seamew, is in pro- 
duction for the Royal Navy and the 
company is building Canberras, is held 
up on the Comet II's, and is about to 
start a Britannia line for deliveries be- 
ginning in 1956. 

Vickers-Armstrongs (air component 
of Vickers Ltd., Britain’s largest arma- 
ment, shipping, and industrial group) 
has one new airplane to show, a pro- 
duction story to tell. The Supermarine 
525. is a twin-Avon naval airplane 
swept-wing version of the four-year-old 
508 and second stage in development of 
a new shipboard fighter for the Royal 


News Briefs 


Navy. The Valiant 2, which has na- 
celles on the wing to take a backward- 
retracting bogie undercarriage, will be 
flown to represent the several Valiants 
already on equipment development fly 
ing and due to form an RAF squadron 
before the end of the year. The Swift 
F4, with movable stabilizer, will be 
flown as a token of the many Swifts 
built and due for service release after 
being held up by some development 
bugs. 

There may be no Viscount, since 
deliveries are urgent, but VA hopes to 
show one in Trans-Australia Airlines 


colors. eee 





Manufacturing 

Cessna Aircraft Co. 
tinue production of its Model 190 and 
195 series after completion of 14 air- 
craft now scheduled. Company will 
continue to furnish spare parts for the 
aircraft, of which more than 1000 have 
been sold First Convair turbo- 
prop YC-131C has returned to flying 
at Fort Worth after engine rework. 
Plane has reached 39,000 feet and 330 
knots Bell Aircraft will provide 
10 technical representatives to help the 
Army in helicopter operations under 
terms of a $145,000 contract with the 
Transportation Corps. 

The jet age is the age of the flying 
boat, says J. W. Sweetser, v.p. of sales 
for The Glenn L. Martin Co. Sweetser 
is checking on world-wide commercial 
interest in the Martin P6M Seamaster. 

A new automatic direction finder is 
due to be distributed within six weeks 
by Air Associates, Inc. Weight is ap 
proximately three pounds; price will 
be under $200 A missile design 
department is being set up by the Beech 
Aircraft Corp. Target planes will also 
be included in the group’s work. Head 
of the operation will be Dr. James F. 
Reagan, chief engineer for the Radio- 
plane Co. of Van Nuys, Calif., for 
the past six years. 

A firm has been set up in Buffalo 
to design and build low-cost training 
devices. Named the Carmody Corp., 
the organization has been founded by 
E. O. Carmody, pioneer in aviation 
training devices Douglas has be 
gun construction of an assembly build 
ing for its lightweight attack bomber, 
the Navy’s A4D. 


Military 

The Nike, 
being built by Douglas, is “still in its 
infancy as a top weapon,” according 
to Brig. Gen. John B. Medaris, chief 


will discon- 


ground-to-air missile 


of the Army Ordnance Corps Indus 
trial Division USAF recruiting 
advertising for the current year will be 
handled by the New York firm of 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


The fact that 42 of the em 
ployees covered by collective bargaining 
contracts in the industry are under 
three-year contracts constitutes a bar to 
efforts by two unions to set up separate 
bargaining units, the NLRB has ruled. 
At issue were attempts by AFL paint 
ers and contractors to sever certain em 
ployes at Republic Aviation Corp. . 
First two forging presses in the USAF’s 
heavy press program, now being con 
structed by the Aluminum Co. of 
America, will not be ready until next 
February, rather than this fall. Difh 
culties in obtaining die blocks are cited 
as the reason. 


Civil Transport 


Northeast Airlines reports 
trafic during July: 74,449 passengers 

. Allegheny Airlines carried its one 
millionth revenue passenger on August 
16. . . Three radio stations are being 
built in Canada by SAS in connection 
with its polar route to Los Angeles, 
scheduled to open November 15. The 
airline will pay the entire cost of the 
stations at Winnipeg, Churchill, and 
Frobisher Bay. 


record 


Its first cargo Super Constellation 
(L-1049D) has been delivered to Sea 
board & Western Airlines. Wing and 
fuselage have been modified to raise 
the gross take-off weight from 133,000 
pounds up to 150,000 pounds 
A course in the problems of jet trafhi 
control has been completed by CAA 
Administrator Fred B. Lee and David 
D. Thomas, deputy director of Federal 
airways. Thirty-cight other CAA of 
ficials will take the USAF course this 
year at Moody AFB. 
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Beech, Hit Hard by T-36 Cancellation, 


Has Made a Full Recovery 


With net earnings up and 
15 months of production on 
its books, firm is confident 


By Rosert M. Loxsecson 
ICHITA, KANS.—Beech has be 


gun bouncing back. 

After having a bountiful backlog 
blasted in half by the USAF’s de- 
cision to cancel the company’s twin- 
engine T-36 trainer contract last year 
(just as two prototypes were about to 
be delivered), Beech Aircraft is now 
looking to the future with optimism. 
The firm has good cause: The Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics’ recent place- 
ment of an order for the T-34B 
promises to lead to many repeat orders. 
Enough, it seems, to keep Beech in 
the military plane business for several 
years to come. 

Elimination of the T-36 on June 
19, 1953, not only did away with one 
years future production (contracts 
totaled $95 million), but also caused 
the company to reduce its labor force 
sharply, i.c., from 12,211 in March 
of 1953 to 6801 in August. 

Employment has continued down- 
ward slightly since that time (6449 in 
December, 5809 in March, 1954, and 
5500 in June), but Beech’s vice presi 
dent and general manager, John P. 
Gaty, is convinced that the low point 
has been reached and that employment 
will now stabilize. 

He points out that where fiscal 
1953 resulted in a net loss of $2.3 
million on sales of $140 million, the 
irst nine months of fiscal 1954 (to 
June 30) produced net earnings of $2.3 
million on sales of $60 million. Military 
sales, he added, will be at about the 
same rate in the future while commer- 
cial sales also show “great promise for 
the future.” In other words, future sales 
will probably be at the present rate of 
$6 million a month. 


Backlog is significant 


Here’s how Beech’s new orders, 
sales, and backlog for the last nine 
months divide between military and 
commercial work: 

® New orders—70°%% military, 30 
commercial. 

® Sales 
mercial. 

® Backlog—75°%,_ military 
million), 25°4 commercial 
million). 
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75°¢ military, 25°94 com 


($64.6 
($19.1 


That backlog figure is significant. 
Where Beech began the 1954 fiscal 
year with orders totaling $102 million 
and delivered $60 million in nine 
months, the company’s military and 
commercial sales brought in $41 million 
in new business during the same period. 
Thus Beech now has about 14 or 15 
months of production at present rates 
on its books and can anticipate more 
orders, especially as far as the T-34A 
for the Air Force and T-34B for the 
Navy are concerned. 

Moreover, Beech’s other military 
work involves parts production for two 
fighters being ordered in large quan 
tities by the USAF—the Republic F-84F 
Thunderstreak and the McDonnell 
F-101 Voodoo long-range escort fighter. 
And additional income will be derived 
from parts of the Lockheed T-33 and 
from licensing of the T-34 to Canadian 
Car and Foundry Co. of Canada and 
Fuji Heavy Industries Co. of Japan. 
Jet engine starters (C-26 generator sets 
for B-47 bombers) are money makers. 





Paying dividends again 

On the commercial side, produc 
tion of the Model 18 twin-engine execu 
tive transport, the Model C35  single- 
engine Bonanza, and Model 50 Twin 
Bonanza will continue. Attempts will 
simultaneously be made to convince 
the Army, which purchased 60 Model 
50’s as L-23A’s, that more are needed. 

The company’s financial recovery is 
further evidenced by the payment of 
dividends on the common stock, While 
no quarterly dividends were paid for 
nine months after the T-36 cancella 
tion, two special 25¢ payments were 
authorized by the company’s directors 





THE RISE AND FALL of Beech employ- 
ment since the end of World War II and 
in the postwar years is shown in the table 
below, keyed to significant events in the 
company's fortunes: 





Event Month & Year Employment 
V-E Day June 1945 16,541 
V-J Day Sept. 1945 5,007 
Korean Action June 1950 2,158 


T-36 Contract 
Award June 1951 5,828 


Peak Postwar 


Employment Dec. 1952 13,136 
T-36 Cancellation June 1953 9.415 
T-34B Order June 1954 5,500 











and were paid on June 9 and July 9 
of this year. Another special one was 
paid August 11, and the last—enouyh 
to bring dividends for the year to four — 
will be paid September 8. 

While unique in the aircraft in 
dustry in that it is headed by a woma: 
(Mrs. Olive A. Beech took over as 
president after her husband, Walt 
Beech, died in November 1950), the 
company is in effect run by a trium 
virate. Members of this executive com 
mittee are Mrs. Beech, Gaty, and Frank 
E. Hedrick. It reportedly takes unani 
mous consent of all three before the 
company makes any important decision. 


— 


Missiles, drones, and jets 

But a relative newcomer is mak 
ing his appearance felt. C. C. Pearson, 
former president of The Glenn L. Mar 
tin Co., is now Beech’s vice president 
manufacturing and a director of the 
company for the past year. Under his 
know-how, the company’s production 
lines are humming with an efficiency 
more often found in aircraft plants em 
ploying 20,000 or more employees. 

Pearson, however, has one giant 
assembly building which he doesn't 
know how to use. Built to produce the 
T-36, the facility has 96,000 square feet 
of assembly space, 14,700 square feet 
of office space, and 5300 square feet of 
floor area for utilities and equipment. 
The column-free building, capable of 
handling almost any plane but large 
transports or bombers, now stands vir 
tually empty, but Pearson and his col 
leagues are confident that Beech will 
eventually obtain enough work to put 
the building to use. 

Meanwhile, Beech has almost fully 
recovered from its low point of a year 
ago. And, Gaty confidently predicts, it 
will not be long before the company 
will be a leading contender in the mis 
sile, target drone, and possibly even the 
jet field. eee 


Allison Turboprop Ends 
West Coast Tour 


A west coast tour just complete 
by the Convair Turbo-Liner enabled 
the Allison division of General Motors 
to stage 42 demonstration flights of th 
turboprop-powered transport in 10 days 
with no mechanical delays of any kind 
experienced. The Turbo-Liner had pr 
viously been flown on 125 demonstr 
tion flights. 

The west coast demonstrations i 
cluded flights at Convair, Dougla 
Lockheed, North American, ard Nort! 
rop. Five hundred personnel at thes 
plants were carried on the flights an 
many more had an opportunity to eva 
uate the noise characteristics of the ai 
craft. Comments on the noise level wer 
uniformly favorable. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Self locking nut conforms to applicable requirements of 
AN-N-5. Floats .025 in all directions. 

BUNA-SN type seal conforms to requirements of MIL-R-6855 
for aircraft fuels Type 1, 2 and 3. It is also resistant to air, 
salt water, oil, gasoline and most organic solvents. Temper- 
ature range: —80°F to +225°F continuous operation. Pres- 
sure range +50 psi constant or fluctuating operation. 
SILICONE type seal. Resistant ta hot air, ammonia, synthetic 
oil. Temp. range —80°F to +450°F continuous operation. 


The range of materials and sizes now available has 
been greatly expanded. Pick the part number that 
meets your specific requirements from the follow- 
ing chart of production types. 
















Inseparable self 
contained ossembly 


















































High pressure sealing without sealing compounds NOTE: Any combination of shell, nut, washer and seal materials shown 
inseparably self-contained assembly above can be readily assembled for your specific requirements. 
Single point seal Also available in special gong 
Floating nut with stationary seal, unaffected by channel designs. 
successive bolt installations REDUCE YOUR COSTS. Our 12 
m ~ . years’ experience with spe 
Reduces Installation Time Weight and ciclized fasteners con help you. 
Maintenance 
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Glendale 1, California 
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Manufacturers of self locking anchor nuts and special fasteners. 
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Can Economical and Efficient Jet 


Airliners Now Be Offered? 


EATTLE—The U.S. Air Force’s 

order for Boeing 717 Stratotankers 
is the most important single contract 
to be awarded in several years. Usually 
reliable sources indicate the planned 
program is for 88 aircraft, a figure 
which would represent approximately 
$500 million in business. 


Whether or not the final order 
is for this many aircraft, or for 14 
planes in accordance with current Air 
Materiel Command policies, the order 
is significant because: 

® jet tanker business is now as- 
sumed to be one of the largest pieces 
of business likely to be put under con- 
tract by the USAF for some years. Vir- 
tually every large aircraft company, in- 
cluding Douglas, Lockheed and Con- 
vair, is now engaged in a design com- 
petition for just such a turbine-powered 
tanker, and this competition was to 
close within a few days of this date. 


® Regardless of the number of air- 
craft involved, the USAF order will 
enable Boeing to write-off design cost 
and production tooling, virtually assur- 
ing them a commercially economic air- 
craft with which to capture a sizeable 
portion of the world market for jet 
transports, Boeing is prepared to set up 
parallel military and commercial pro- 
duction lines, assuring early commercial 
availability. 

At this writing, according to com- 
pany officials, Boeing does not know 
exactly what the USAF has ordered. 
Boeing submitted a number of proposals 
to the Air Force based on variations of 
the 707 prototype. It is acknowledged 
that the 707 is basically too small for 
the refueling mission and any produc- 
tion model would be a larger aircraft 
of the Model 717 variety. 


How long to produce? 

The prototype 707 grosses 190,000 
pounds. Boeing, in talking with domes- 
tic airline operators, has based its com- 
putations on a plane grossing 205,000 
pounds. Neither of these figures ap- 
proaches the USAF requirement. Indi- 
cations are that the Boeing 717 tanker 
which has been decided upon will gross 
about 250,000 pounds and be somewhat 
larger than the prototype, possibly as 
much as 30 feet longer in fuselage. 

Next big question is delivery dates 
for production aircraft. Boeing presi- 
dent William Allen limits his com- 
ments to: “Within 30 months.” This 
is a very conservative figure based on 
Boeing’s past performances. Also, 
Allen’s comment was made before the 
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company knew the extent of modifica- 
tions represented in Air Force Secretary 
Talbott’s comment that the services had 
ordered an “advanced version” of the 
jet transport. 

Any optimistic view of possible de- 
livery schedules would be to Boeing’s 
disadvantage at this time because it 
would tip off competitors regarding the 
important time element in both com- 
mercial marketing plans and additional 
bids for military tankers. 


Air Force sources indicate de- 
liveries on Boeing 717’s would be likely 
within 24 months and possibly within 
20 months if the final configuration is 
not too radicially different than the 
prototype. This would coincide with 
Boeing’s production record with the 
B-47, a relatively complex aircraft. 


This schedule could mean military 
deliveries by fall of 1956 and Boeing 
officials feel commercial orders could 
be met a year later. Commercial orders 
no longer seem remote. Meeting in 
Seattle immediately 
USAF order announcement, top engi- 
neers from such American 
and United expressed high optimism 
about the. improving trend in jet trans 
port operating costs. 

Boeing’s chief project engineer 
Maynard Pennell, addressing more than 
500 members of the Institute of The 
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airlines as 
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Chart above shows Boeing's comparison of 
direct operating costs between reciprocating 
engine transports and jet engine transports. 


Aeronautical Sciences which was hold- 
ing its annual summer meeting in 
Seattle, bolstered this optimism. He 
presented, as part of his paper on the 
707, graphs showing operating cost per 
available ton-mile of the “jet transpor:” 
to range from 12 cents at 400 nautical 
miles down to a low of eight cents at 
approximately 2800 n.m. As presented 
this was about 50°4 lower than the 
present four-engine transport costs. 

When Boeing released the graphs 
used to illustrate Pennell’s paper the 
cents-per-ton-mile figures had been re- 
moved. That the figures were significant 
to the airline industry is best illustrated 
by the comments of CAB member 
Joseph Adams who, after listening to 
Pennell’s paper, said, “You can quote 
me as saying the 10¢ per available ton- 
mile figure is mighty significant to the 
airlines.” (Adams sat through the en- 
tire three-day IAS session, asked num- 
erous pointed questions during discus- 
sion periods.) 


What would they cost? 

Until now Boeing has been unable 
to offer the airlines the Stratoliner with 
any assurance of actual production or 
reasonably firm cost. The best figure 
given airlines was about $41. million 
this 
orders without military 
The present USAF order should make 


and was based on commercial 


counterparts. 


it possible to lower this cost appreciably 
15-20°), 


would be down sharply, and operating 


(possibly depreciation costs 
costs would benefit accordingly. 

For European carriers, with some 
difficulty getting dollars, Boeing is 
offering the 707 with Rolls-Royce Con 
way engines rather than the Pratt & 
Whitney J57. This would mean a dol- 
lar savings of about $750,000 per air- 
craft, including spare engines, and might 
be a significant factor. 

In its presentations to the airlines 
Boeing has generally quoted cruising 
speeds of about 510 miles per hour at 
190,000-pounds gross weight. More r 
Vy 


cently gross weight figures of the 7 
have been boosted to 205,000 pounds 
and the company has generally been 
referring to the plane as having a speed 
of 550 miles per hour. This difference 
is said to be based on cruising at a 
higher percentage of rated power. 
Initial studies assumed the conservative 


figure of 80°., normal rated power. 


Wing of the Boeing 707 is beefed 
for higher speeds than presently pr 
aircraft 
limited initially. Boeing engineers ai 


grammed, the being thru: 
sure the aggressive engine program u 
der way here and abroad will recti'y 
this. 


Meanwhile CAA 


Administrat 
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fred Lee has met informally with 
\llen and Boeing vice-president Wel- 
wood Beall regarding broad aspects ot 
the jet transport certification problem. 
Lee promised nothing except to assure 
\llen CAA is studying all phases of the 
problem. 

The Boeing officials expressed con- 
cern over the high certification costs 
which, they said, would be about one 
million dollars if existing CAA rules 
were followed. Allen expressed hope 
CAA would lower the minimum flight 
test program below. the 150 hours re- 
quired of piston engine transports to 
help reduce cost and recognize the dif- 
ferences in the operating problems. 
Allen told the Associated Press that the 
150-hour test requirement would mean 
3° transcontinental flights by the 707 
as compared with 12 for the Boeing 
377 and only five for earlier models. 

CAA is considering a Boeing pro 
posal that flights of the prototype mili- 
tary 717, not the current 707 which is 
a test vehicle, be considered in lieu of 
some of this flight testing. eee 


Dayton Show to Feature 
F-102, F-100A Flights 


Highlights of Dayton’s National 
\ircraft Show, to be held September 
4-6 at James M. Cox Municipal Airport, 
Vandalia, O., will be first flight demon 
strations before the general public of 
the Air Force’s Convair F-102 inter 
ceptor and North American F-100A air 
superiority fighter. In addition, the 
\rmy may show off its turbine-powered 
Sikorsky S-59, which carries the Army 
designation XH-39, 

The AF, Army, and Navy will 
present flight demonstrations on each of 
the three days. Time allotments among 
the services include: AF, 62 minutes; 
\rmy, 40 minutes; Navy, 40 minutes. 

In addition, there will be numer 
ous static displays by the military serv- 
ices and the aviation industry. Nearly 
100 manufacturers in the U. S. and 
Canada will feature exhibits in large 
hangers at the Vandalia airport. 

Plans for four trophy events have 
heen firmed up. They include: 

Bendix—Ten Republic F-84F 
i \understreaks will fly from Edwards 
\) B, Calif., to Dayton on September 
+ a total distance of 1900 miles. Last 
yeirs record was 603.5-mph average 
s»-ed accomplished in a North Ameri- 
c.) F-86 Sabrejet. 

Allison—In a departure from pre- 
v ous Allison trophy events, four North- 
F-89D Scorpions will take-off on 
ptember 5 in accelerated speed climbs 
! conduct pursuit maneuvers around 
a 8-29 bomber. 

General Electric—A North Amer- 
F-86H Sabrejet, powered by a Gen 
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SEA DART IN WHITE CAPS. Convair's XF2Y-! taxis on the open sea for the first 
time during rough water tests. Current tests of the hydroski-equipped fighter are 


taking place in the Pacific. 











eral Electric J73-3 turbojet engine, will 
try for a world record on September 5 
cver a 500-kilometer (305-mile) closed 
course. The present record is 607 mph, 
held by Sweden. 

Thompson—Another F-86H will 
be piloted on September 6 by Capt. 
Eugene P. Sonnenberg of Air Proving 
Ground Command, Eglin AFB, Fla., 
over a 100-kilometer (61-mile) closed 
course in a world record attempt. The 
present record of 690.1 mph was set 
by Brig. Gen. J. Stanley Holtoner last 
year at the Dayton show. 

Highlights of the individual service 
flight demonstrations include: 

Air Force—Twelve F-84’s, sonic 
boom pass; two Lockheed F-94C’s, 
scramble; Lockheed RC-121, flyby; six 
F-89D’s, afterburner climbs; Boeing 
B-47 and KC-97, inflight refueling; 
B-47, Jato take-off; six B-36’s escorted 
by F-84F’s, flyby; B-36 carrying F-84F, 
project Ficon; 12 B-47E’s, inbound from 
England; B-52, flyby; Convair F-102 
and North American F-100, flyby; and 
the Thunderbirds aerobatic team. 

Navy—McDonnell F3H, Chance 
Vought F7U-3, and North American 
FJ-2, flyby; Bell HSL, Kaman HTK 
and HOK, Piasecki HRP, Sikorsky 
HSS, and Rotorcraft RH-1, helicopter 
demonstration; Lockheed P2V-7 with 
Westinghouse ]34 jet pods, flyby with 
props feathered; three Grumman F9F 
7's, flyby; Goodyear S2G-2 airship; and 
Blue Angels aerobatic team. 

Army—Bell H-13, square dance; 
H-13 and Piasecki H-25, autorotation; 
Cessna L-19, de Havilland L-20, and 
Beech L-23, short take-off and landing 
demonstration; 14 Sikorsky H-19’s, sim 
ulated battle demonstration; H-13, 
patient evacuation and wire laying per 
formance. 

Marine Corps participation will be 
primarily limited to ground displays. 


How Federal Airport 
Aid Funds Are Divided 


Congress has approved the CAA 
supplemental appropriation bill which 
included $22 million for the federal 
aid-airport program. 

Of the $22 million for federal aid. 
$1,250,000 is for administration, $5 
million for the discretionary fund. 
$250,000 for Puerto Rico, $225.000 tor 
Hawaii, $225,000 for Alaska, and $50. 
000 for the Virgin Islands. The balance 
of $15 million will be divided among 
the states as follows: 


State Approx.”, Amount 
Alabama 1.86 $ 278.727 
Arizona 2.09 313.182 
Arkansas 1.49 223.646 
California 6.08 911,366 
Colorado 2.12 318.423 
Connecticut 0.76 113.419 
Delaware 0.14 21.660 
Dist. of Col 0.27 40,091 
Florida . 1.89 283.952 
Georgia 1.89 314.140 
Idaho 1.54 231.662 
Illinois 3.83 573.884 
Indiana 1.89 284.246 
Iowa 1.78 266.776 
Kansas 1.96 294.088 
Kentucky 1.63 244,391 
Louisiana 1.69 253,533 
Maine 0.86 128,589 
Maryland 0.98 146,405 
Massachusetts 1.71 255.760 
Michigan 3.68 551.530 
Minnesota 2.38 357,395 
Mississippi 1.50 225,350 
Missouri 2.44 365,560 
Montana 2.57 385,767 
Nebraska 1.69 253.004 
Nevada on 1.84 275,683 
New Hampshire 0.33 49,072 
New Jersey 1.74 260.556 
New Mexico 2.19 328.564 
New York 5.79 868,744 
North Carolina 2.20 329,819 
North Dakota 1.35 201,982 
Ohio . : 3.36 503,700 
Oklahoma 1.87 280,487 
Oregon : 2.07 310,709 
Pennsylvania 4.23 634,043 
Rhode Island 0.28 42.386 
South Carolina 1.21 180,908 
South Dakota 1.46 219.086 
Tennessee 1.77 266,135 
Texas 6.88 1,031,259 
Utah .. 1.60 239,941 
Vermont 0.28 42,072 
Virginia , 1.78 267,675 
Washington 1.93 289,357 
West Virginia 1.06 158,377 
Wisconsin 2.21 331,302 
Wyoming 1.68 251,597 

TOTAL $15,000,000 
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By Harry S. Baer, Jr. 





——A MILITARY COMMENTARY 


TART of polar route service this fall between Los 

Angeles and Copenhagen by Scandinavian Airlines 
System will mean a great deal to an Air Force officer 
in the Pentagon. He is the long-time Arctic aviation 
expert and pioneer, Col. Bernt Balchen, who has been 
advocating commercial polar flights for many years. 

Seéing Balchen quite frequently on the Penta- 
gon beat (plus sweltering in Washington’s August 
heat), we thought it a refreshing idea to discuss this 
polar route business with Balchen. 

Although a civilian undertaking, SAS’ bid for 
Arctic trafic will get a firm assist from the military. 
This will be in the form of Bluie West 8 (BW8), a 
USAF installation at Sondre Stromfjord, Greenland, 
where SAS Royal Viking DC-6B’s will refuel. Respon- 
sible for the base’s construction in 1941, Balchen engi- 
neered AF clearance for SAS use of this field. 

In 1946-48, when Balchen, out of uniform, was 
president of Norwegian Airlines, part of SAS, he 
broached his ideas on polar routes to the SAS board of 
directors who, he said, “at that time thought I was 
nuts.” But through some explanation and simple arith- 
metic, it didn’t take him long to reaffirm his sanity. 

Aside from lopping off about 400 miles from the 
conventional L.A. to Copenhagen route, he told them, 
the northern way would mean a passenger could fly 
one plane the entire distance. No airline change or 
baggage transfer, of course, would mean less time en 
route. In addition, Balchen explained, the flight would 
be mostly over land, where weather is usually excep 
tionally favorable. 

“The Arctic area has much more favorable year- 
around weather than sub-arctic routes,” he explained. 
“Low temperatures encountered are no more severe 
than those at high altitudes anywhere else in the world. 
There is less icing, less turbulence, and lower wind 
velocities.” 

With electronic aids to polar navigation and 
today’s high aircraft and engine efficiency, such opera- 
tions in the far north are essentially routine to the mili- 
tary and will be the same for commercial aviation, he 
said, adding “there are enough alternate fields to start 
with and more coming.” 


Looking forward to other routes 
SAS’ Douglas DC-6B time from Los Angeles to 


Copenhagen is now set for just over 12 hours. When, 
and if, the DC-7’s come along, this time will be re- 
duced considerably. 

Total mileage of the flight will be 5940, com- 
pared with 6315 for the L.A.-New York-Copenhagen 
route. Stops will be at Winnipeg, Canada, and BW8, 
Greenland. Earlier plans called for a stop at Edmonton 
rather than Winnipeg, but inadequate facilities at the 
former city brought about the change, SAS officials 
said. SAS plans to inaugurate the service November 15. 

As in the past, Balchen continues his projected 
thinking. He is looking ahead to other possible polar 





Balchen’s Dream Is Coming True 


routes and sees even greater advantage in a Europe-to 
Japan Arctic air lane than the Europe-to-U.S. The 
mileage saving here would be more than 1000, he noted. 

He foresees Europe to Hawaii as another lucra 
tive possibility. Via Arctic air, the Far East is most 
efficiently linked to Europe by a line passing over Russia. 
Balchen casually mentioned this, but here—like the 
President, State Department, United Nations, etc.— 
he’s stymied about the future. 

Anyway, Balchen is looking forward to a boom 
ing business along transpolar air routes. He predicts 
that “within 10 years all air nations of Europe will 
have such routes between Europe and the U. S. and 
Far East.” 

The overall commercial picture in the Arctic 
will be greatly enhanced, he mentioned, by the USAF’s 
Arctic defense concept which eventually will bring 
about the establishment of more aviation facilities in 
the far north. 

As for the Antarctic and the South Pole, Balchen 
feels the potential importance of this area to the mili 
tary and the airlines does not approach that of the 
Arctic. This is because the Antarctic is surrounded 
by vast areas of water. 


Other airlines are interested 

Although SAS will pioneer Arctic air service on 
a three-year experimental basis, other airlines have 
shown definite interest (examples: Air France between 
Tokyo-Paris, and BOAC between London-Tokyo). 

Thus, a dream of Bernt Balchen’s is beginning to 
materialize, just as many of his earlier hopes for Arctic 
aviation already have become reality. And from _ his 
widespread flight experience over and about the North 
and South poles, he should have the right slant. 

It dates back to his Norwegian Air Force duty 
which began in 1920. He was a pilot on the Amundsen 
Ellsworth Relief Expedition to Spitsbergen in 1925. 
In 1926, he was a member of the Amundsen-Ellsworth 
Nobile Arctic Expedition; °27, a pilot with Admiral 
Byrd’s flight across the Atlantic; and ’28 to °30, chief 
pilot of the Byrd Expedition to the Antarctic. More 
recently, he has been credited with making possible 


the construction of the AF’s huge and vital Thule 


AFB in Greenland. 

Unfortunately, Balchen’s present AF post in the 
Pentagon is not as pretentious as his previous assign 
ments. His current job title goes like this: Special As- 
sistant on Arctic Activities to the Director of the AF 
Operations Plans Division. 

He performs his rather nebulous duties from an 
unimpressive location at a corner desk in a Pentagon 
basement room. In general, Balchen feels the AF is 
failing to exploit his Arctic talent to the proper extent 
at this time, indicating his workload is hardly enough 
to keep up his interest. For Arctic advice, however, 
he is called on frequently by his colleagues. 

If this situation continues, Balchen probably will 
resign and go into airline work up north somewhere. 
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POSITIONS ARE MECHANICALLY PREDETERMINED 
IN THE FAMOUS 


GENEVA-LOC 
ELECTRIC ACTUATORS 





SERIES 108 SERIES 118 


Electrically powered and mechanically positioned — 
completely eliminating moving clutches... brakes... 
and limit switch adjustments. 

This is the extremely simple and efficient Bendix- 
Pacific Geneva-Loc Electric Actuator. These Actuators 
eliminate the human element. The mechanism positively 
locks the output shaft at each position while the motor 
comes up to speed under no load and the varying drive 








WRITE FOR CATALOG 114. 


CIFIC DIVISION + Bendix Aviation Corporation \ 
1600 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, California \ 


ratio permits power toebe applied in a manner best 
suited for accelerating and decelerating the driven 
load. 

You should investigate the Geneva-Loc Actuator for 
operating all types of valves, controls and other mech- 
anisms where the positions are predetermined and 
preferably equally spaced. 

Also available for high temperature service. 





ast Coast Office: Export Division: Bendix international 
5 Sth Ave., N.Y. 17 205 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
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Aviation Electric, Litd., Montreal ? 


Canadian Distributors: 
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THE STING OF THE SCORPION is far reaching as seen in this remarkable aerial panoramic photograph 
which reveals for the first time the tremendous concentration of firepower loosed in a single salvo by 
America's most heavily armed fighter—USAF's Northrop Scorpion F-89D rocket-armed all-weather interceptor. 
Three tail-mounted cameras were triggered simultaneously to record on film the bomber-killing punch. The 
twin, overlapping pattern of the rockets—fired from the plane's wingtip pods—blankets an area as big 
as a football field. A two-man team—pilot and radar observer—mans the Scorpion, which is capable of 600 
mph speeds and can operate above 45,000 feet. 


AMERICAN AVIATION IN PICTURES... 
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J. F. (SKEETS) COLEMAN, clad in "G" suit, sneakers, and 
lifejacket, climbs ladder to cockpit (left) to make first free ' 
flight of Convair XFY-! turboprop Navy fighter on August 
1. Above, with canopy open and seat rotated outward jo 
give pilot greater visibility, take-off begins. 











HOVERING a few feet over the runway on this historic 
first flight with canopy still open is test pilot Coleman. Up 
to this time plane has not attempted to make transition 
from vertical to horizontal flight. 


a eee see 


ITS SIX-BLADED propeller in full lift, the XFY-I rises from the 
runway. Note how heat from engine's exhaust distorts the 
horizon. This flight was made from Moffett Naval Air Station. 


BOEING 8B-52A Stratofortress, first production model in a new series of long-range jet bombers, is shown 
leaving the ground on its maiden flight at Boeing Field, Seattle, on August 5. B-52A differs from two proto- 
types in that new type cockpit has side-by-side pilot and co-pilot positions. The bomber, with 80,000 pounds 
of thrust, has a gross weight of more than 350,000 pounds. 
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Some views expressed by various intrepid birdmen through the ages 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF ANY 
FLIGHT IS THE LANDING” 
~Icarus, son of Daedalus. 


Daedalus was the “do-it-yourself” type. 
He fixed up a couple sets of home- 
made wings out of wax and took son 
Icky for a short hop. These were Icky’s 
last words as the wax began to melt. 
There’s nothing home-made about the 
modern pilot’s equipment. To ease the 
strain in the air he has his auto-pilot. 
To ease the strain of landing he has 
HYTROL, the Anti-Skid Braking Sys- 
tem. HYTROL can be engaged during 
approach, ensuring positive directional 
stability immediately on touchdown. 


“ANY LENDINK IS HOT LENDINK— 
VEN IS ON HICE! 

—“Flat-out” Frijinsky, 
Air Hero of the Soviet Union. 
What's so tough about ice, Fridge old 
boy? In C.A.A. supervised tests on icy 
runways HYTROL gave straight, con- 
trolled stops within 50’ of certificated 
distances for dry runway conditions. 


I'VE GOT IT FIGURED HOW TO START 


FLYING. WHAT BEATS ME IS HOW TO STOP 


—Leonardo da Vinci 


Leonardo was a whizz at figures of all 
kinds. However, even he would have 
been impressed by the figures on the 
stopping power of HYTROL. Required 
landing run is reduced 3343 % to 50%. 
In other words, HYTROL virtually 
makes short runways longer! 


“ANY LANDING IS A HOT LANDING— 
PERIOD!” 
—Cadet before first jet solo. 


The lad should have been told about 
HYTROL. Not only does HYTROL au- 
tomatically compensate for speed and 
weight of plane, type of surface, and 
condition of tires; it eliminates the 
human element in braking. The least 
experienced pilot with HYTROL can 
make better stops than the veteran 
without HYTROL. 


ON THE BUSINES 
OF BECOMING 
UN-AIRBORNE 


U MEAN AIRPLANE Ti 
TROUBLE WITH FLAT SPOTS 
—Fifi Phalsephront, 
female fuselage expert. 


Fifi may not be the world’s greatest 
aviatrix, but she knows something 
about pneumatics. Anyone interested 
in tire life should know about HYTROL. 
Because flat spots are eliminated with 
HYTROL, tire life is both lengthened 
and made more uniform. Tire changes 
can be anticipated and held to regular 
maintenance schedules. Premature 
blow-outs are prevented with HYTROL. 


GREATEST THING SINCE PONTIUS 
WAS A PILOT’ 
—Any pilot who's tried HYTROL, 
from Nome to N’Gombo. 


EVERY FIGHTER, EVERY BOMBER, EVERY TRANSPORT IS HYDRO-AIRE EQUIPPED 
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aNd prors WhO ATE cenerats OY avmirats 


Let’s be serious, gentlemen. 


Listed below are seven definite advantages you will gain from the 
use of the HYTROL Anti-Skid Braking System. Before you read 
them we should like to make this very important point: 


and brake mai: 


The cost of installing HYTROL in proportion to the cost of the air- 
plane it will protect is less than ordering a $15 extra on your new 
automobile. And this minor outlay can be returned in a three-year 
period by savings in routine maintenance only. 

Thus, on a self-liquidating basis, you can make HYTROL standard 
equipment throughout your fleet. You can then consider the advan- 


tages listed at right as NET GAINS to your company. 


y to install 
tandard brak« 


near from you? 


SAFETY PAYS 
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Runway mishaps due to swing, 
overshooting or late rejection of 
take-off absolutely minimized. 


Unforeseeable tire failure virtually 
eliminated. 


Bad runway conditions-—rain, slush, 
snow, ice—controlled. 


Human error neutralized in landing 
technique. 


. Availability of aircraft increased by 


marked reduction in last 
minute repairs. 


. Your reputation with the public 


safeguarded. 


y Pilot morale boosted. 


IN DOLLARS— 
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How Pentagon's New Cost Allowance 


Rules Will Affect Industry 


AS many months of internal 
discussions, a new set of cost allow- 
ance principles to replace Section XV, 
Armed Services Procurement Regula- 
tions, is about to emerge from the Pen- 
tagon. 

Drastically changed in both size 
and text from the “final” draft of the 
service auditors last fall, the new rules 
definitely clarify, standardize, and 
liberalize auditing procedures and 
allowances. One of the main complaints 
of industry on cost-reimbursement con- 
tracts has been the wide variance in 
interpretations of these cost allowances 
by auditors. 

Written in business, rather than 
legal, language and designed to be help- 
ful to procurement officials in nego- 
tiating contracts as well as to auditing 
personnel in their duties, the proposed 
new rules are expected to have little 
difficulty in being finally approved and 
submitted to industry for review early 
this fall. 

Procurement officials who have 
held up the new rules now appeared to 
be satishied and some Pentagon officials 
hope that industry comment will be re- 
ceived and final legal changes made in 
time for publication in the Federal 
Register before January 1. Publication 
in the Register would be the final legal 
step in implementing the rules. 

The new Section XV is divided 
into five parts: General Principles, Cost 
Reimbursement, Non-Profit, Facilities, 
and Time and Material Contracts. Each 
part is being reviewed by subcommittees 
composed of both auditing and pro- 
curement personnel. 

Part II is the most important as it 
shows the basic principles for both 
direct and indirect costs for cost-reim- 
bursement contracts and will serve as 
a “guide” to contracting officers in ne- 
gotiating other contracts. 


A number of items in Part II, 
such as Charities, Excess Facilities, In- 
surance, Maintenance and _ Repairs, 


Manufacturing and Production Engi- 
neering, Overtime, Rentals, Severance 
Pay, have not been changed in allow- 
ability from the present situation, but 
the phraseology has been improved. 

The part for Pensions and Retire- 
ment is substantially the same but some 
small improvements have been made. It 
is also reported that this may be re- 
vised at higher levels before final ap- 
proval, 

Some of the items that have been 
changed from the present Section XV 
or have been the subject of criticism 
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within the department or have been re- 
phrased are as follows: 


Depreciation 

This controversial item has been 
completely rewritten in the last four 
drafts of the new proposed rules. 

The present rules state that de- 
preciation will be “accounted for by 
the consistent application of any gen- 
erally accepted accounting principle” 
and accepted as an indirect cost. The 
amount of depreciation “may vary with 
volume of production or use of multi- 
shift operations.” 

Depreciation on idle or excess fa- 
cilities will not be allowed unless stated 
in the contract to be for standby pur- 
poses. 

No depreciation will be allowed on 
any assets still in use that have been 
fully depreciated in accordance with the 
contractor's consistent accounting prac- 
tice. This is a broad policy that could 
affect contractors who have obtained 
substantially full recovery of their costs 
for emergency facilities through rene- 
gotiation and the federal income and 
excess-profits tax laws. 

However, where a 
received a determination of “true de- 
preciation” from an Emergency Fa- 
cilities Board, the amounts so deter- 
mined for “true depreciation” over the 
emergency period will be recognized 
in lieu of normal depreciation. After 
the emergency period, the remaining 
portion of the cost of such facility will 
be depreciated over its remaining useful 
life. 


contractor has 


Patent Expenses 

Amortization of the cost of 
chased patents owned by the 
tractor applicable to products or pro- 
cesses covered by the contract are al- 
lowable when approved by the contract- 
ing officer. 


pur- 
con- 


Trade and Business Activities 

Membership in trade and _pro- 
fessional associations is subject to the 
overall yardstick of “reasonableness,” 
and to the established practice of the 
contractor. The approval of costs of 
larger regional and national groups 
is also based on whether memberships 
are held by a majority of like firms in 
the same industry. The costs of social, 
cultural, or recreational activities are 
not allowable. 


Advertising 

Under this heading all types of 
media are identified, but only adver- 
tising in trade and technical journals 





in the contractor’s industry is allowed. 
The first draft of these rules allowed 
certain advertising for commercial-type 
products and also accepted institutional 
advertising in general magazines if the 
contractor could prove his business was 
hurt by accepting war contracts. 

A second item under this heading 
allows maintenance catalogs, price lists, 
and technical pamphlets “which aid 
users of the contractors products.” 


Anticipatory Costs 
Expenses made before the contract 
becomes operative are not allowed. 


Bidding Expense (Current) 

Both successful and 
bidding expense “will be treated as in- 
direct expense and allocated to all busi- 
ness of the contractor. No bidding ex 
penses of the past accounting periods 
will be chargeable to the government 
contract. 


unsuccessful 


Cafeterias, Dining Rooms, etc. 
Losses from the operation of cafe 
terias, canteens, lunch wagons are now 


considered allowable. 


Compensation for Personal Services 

This part is the most lengthy of 
the new rules and, officials state, was 
caused by numerous complaints of ex 
cessive salaries for top executives. The 
former yardstick of “reasonableness” ot 
the total compensation still holds but 
“Corporate officials, directors, execu 
tives, department heads, partners, and 
sole proprietors may be subject to special 
consideration and limitations as to 
allowability for contract cost purposes.” 

Such situations may be where: (1) 
the individual or member of his family 
owns a substantial interest in the firm; 
(2) ownership of the contractor is 
limited to a small cohesive group; o1 
(3) the volume of government con 
tracts when related to the firm’s busi 
ness is such as to influence the amount 
of compensation. 

The cost of options to purchase 
stock is now allowed. Bonuses are 
allowed if they are: (1) reasonable in 
amount; (2) pail in connection with 
an established plan consistently followed 
by the contractor; (3) paid for services 
currently rendered by the employee; 
(4) available to all employees or all em 
ployees in a group or salary classifica 


tion. Bonuses will not be allowed if 
they are based on profits or constitute 
a distribution of profit rather than 


reasonable compensation for services, 
if they are restricted to officer or other 
employee stockholders, or if they are 
distributed in relation to stock holdings. 

Charges for provisions under stock 
bonus plans are unallowable. All profit- 
sharing plans are unallowable and the 
Army and Air Force approve. How 
ever, the Navy has entered a strong 
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protest stating the profit-sharing plans 
are increasing and becoming an inte- 
gral part of industrial operation. 


Employee Morale, Health, and 
Welfare 

Expenses to improve working con- 
ditions and employer-employee relations 
(such as house publications, first-aid 
clinics, and employer counseling serv- 
ices) are allowable. 


Entertainment Expense 

None is allowable except for “meet- 
ings when the primary purpose is the 
dissemenation of technical information 
for the stimulation of production.” 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 

The cost of such bonds as per- 
formance and payment bonds, forgery 
bonds, fidelity bonds, patent infringe- 
ment bonds, etc., allowable to the ex- 
tent required by the contract or ap- 
proved by the contracting officer both 
as to type and amount. 


‘ 


Interest 

The wording for the item is even 
more emphatic than the present rule in 
that no interest of any nature or costs 
of financing or refinancing of any kind 
is to be considered reimbursable. 


Professional Services 

The cost of legal, accounting, and 
engineering services are generally allow- 
able when reasonable in relation to the 
services rendered and are not con- 
tingent upon recovery of the cost from 
the government. 


Recruiting Expense 

This includes “Help Wanted” ad- 
vertising along with other allowable 
expenses such as: operating costs of 
employment offices, educational and ap- 
titude testing program, travel of em 
ployes on recruiting duty, and travel of 
applicants for interviews. 


Strikes and Lockouts 
Each case is to be considered on 
its own merits. 


Taxes 

Allowable except for federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes, taxes 
in connection with financing, refinanc- 
ing, or refunding operations, and 
special assessments on land which repre- 
sent capitol improvements. Previously, 
state income taxes and state franchise 
taxes partly based on income were un- 
allowable. 


Training Expenses 

This controversial items allows for 
all instruction “designed to increase the 
overall effectiveness of employees.” It 
also includes tuition, fees, materials, 
and text books when the training is in 
educational institutions. The Army has 
taken vigorous exception to this rule 


and asks that it be entirely eliminated. 
eee 
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West Coast Talk .. . By Frea s. Hunter 


* Howard Hughes holdings up for sale? 
* Boeing's record is outstanding 
* Commercial C-130’s in the wind? 


This week’s $64 question on the 
west coast: If it is true Howard 
Hughes has placed a $400,000,000 
package price on all his holdings, 
including tool company, aircraft 
company, TWA, and _ Houston 
brewery, who might be a taker? 

* . 


Another: Now that 
the tanker order adds an- 
other stretch to Boeing's 
time lead over other U:S. 
manufacturers, who is 
most likely to place the 
first commercial transport 
order? A lot of guessers 
predict Eddie Ricken- 
backer (Eastern) or How- 
ard Hughes (TWA). 

>. > 

In more ways than one, it seems 
fitting that Boeing should produce 
the first U.S. commercial jet trans 
port. Boeing equipment has been car 
rying passengers on the airlines in 
this country continuously since 1927. 
Nobody else covers so long a span of 
time, although Douglas has made 
more planes. You can even push the 
Boeing date further ahead by count 
ing in Eddie Hubbard’s two-passen- 
ger B-1 on the international air mail 
route between Seattle and Victoria. 

* * 


The roster of Boeing airline pas- 
senger planes includes the single-en- 
gine 40A (two passengers) and 40B 
(four passengers); the tri-moter 80A 
(18 passengers); the single-engine 
Monomail (6 passengers); the twin- 
engine 247 (10 passengers); the 314 
flying boat; the four-engine 307 
(Stratoliner); and the four-engine 
377 (Stratocruiser). Can you name 
another manufacturer who has pro- 
duced as many different designs that 
have been accepted and actually op- 
erated in regular service by the air- 
lines? 

> * 

A Los Angeles newspaper noted 
recently that the Nike program runs 
to $1,100,000,000. A very substantial 
program, you might say. The Army 
must think the Nike is a pretty good 
missile after all. The cost figure got 
into print in a news story which also 
disclosed another subcontractor, the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., which is 
manufacturing a ‘trailer Douglas de- 





signed so the missile would come to 
no harm when transported about. 
Another indication of the extent of 
the Nike program is the size of the 
second-source factory at Charlotte, 
N. C. It contains 1,200,000 square 
feet of floor space. Used to be a 
Ford plant. 
> > 

Flash from San Diego 
says one photographer has 
a spotter in the tower at 
the Tijuana airport, keep- 
ing a sharp eye on Brown 
Field across the border, 
hoping to scoop the world 
when Convair sends the 
XFY-1l up for a transition 
flight. Looks like excess 
enterprise. Convair has a whole staff. 
of eager beavers led by such expert 
operators as E. Jones and N. Root, 
who are making elaborate plans to 
see to it that nobody gets scooped on 
this history-making event—except, 
of course, Lockheed. 


Lockheed still keeps oh, so quiet 
about a possible commercial C-130, 
and it may be only coincidence, but 
it picked Bob Stoessel, its top Super 
Constellation sales engineer who 
knows the airlines inside out, to or 
ganize a sales engineering depart 
ment for the Georgia division 
Of 11 R3Y’s being built by Convair 
for the Navy, six are bow loaders 

Boeing has begun to get some 
Ford-made J57 engines for the B-52. 


Man we know describes the 
forthcoming Douglas C-133 


prop as a “big C-130,” which sums 


turbo 


it up rather aptly at that .. . Cali 
Chuck Yeager’s 
good humor and dry wit . . . Bar- 
bara Storrs, secretary to Nat Paschall, 
is the second Douglas secretary to 


fornia will miss 


complete 25 years with the company. 


Cora Pearson, secretary to Parts 
Sales Manager W. S. Fryer, got her 
25-year pin a year ago . . . Fletcher 


hasn’t worked out final price on its 
new “Utility” and only says it will 
be “under $20,000.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO — new 
By Frep S. Hunter 


AN FRANCISCO air _ passengers, 

accustomed to stumbling over each 
other at International Airport despite 
the use of two terminal buildings (do- 
mestic and international), have been 
presented with a long-awaited whop- 
ping facility which can accommodate 
5,000,000 passengers annually. 

From now on customers of the 13 
airlines which serve the city (1953 total: 
2,429,913 passengers) will arrive and 
depart on separate levels at the new 
seven-level-plus-tower terminal building, 
open for business September 1. 


The imposing 130-foot-high struc- 
ture, which combines striking architec- 
ture with functional efficiency, makes 
San Francisco airport one of the most 
modern as well as one of the busier air 
terminals of the world. It’s also de- 
signed for growth. Finger-like con- 
courses have 27 gate positions but can 
be extended out and more positions 
added. Ticket counters can be stretched 
around the corner to provide more space 
or take care of more carriers. 


This would seem to be sound plan- 
ning to protect a $14 million invest- 
ment in view of the record of growth 
in air terminal utilization here since 
the last pre-war year (fiscal 1940-41). 
Then mainly a facility for United Air 
Lines, which was practically the whole 
show in town, the terminal handled 
179,420 passengers—about 7° of last 
year’s volume. Currently serving the air- 
port are four international carriers (Pan 
American, Canadian Pacific, Japan Air 
Lines, and Qantas Empire), four do 
mestic trunks (American, TWA, 
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An estimated $89 million a year in business will be rung up in the new terminal. 


terminal, new features 


United, and Western), two intrastate 
carriers (California Central and Pacific 
Southwest), two air freight lines (Fly- 
ing Tigers and Slick), and one loca! 
service carrier (Southwest Airways). 

Briefly, this is the way the terminal 
works for a departing passenger: 

An elevation entrance leads into a 
vast main lobby of tan marble and 
stainless steel. Immediately in the cen- 
ter is an information counter. On the 
two sides are ticket and check-in 
counters. Ahead is a waiting room 
equipped with $75,000 worth of furni- 
ture, with towering windows affording 
an unobstructed view of airport traffic 
and flanked on one side by a coffee 
shop, on the other by a bar. 

After checking baggage at the 
check-in counter in the usual manner, 
passenger is directed toward the 
course where the gate for his departing 
plane is located. A ramp leads to an 
individual waiting room at the gate 
where he can await in comfort the open- 
ing of the gate. Movement of the pas 
senger is under cover throughout. 
Many extras provided 

Similarly, an arriving passenger re- 
mains under cover from the time he 
enters the concourse until he leaves the 
terminal. He may completely avoid the 
waiting room since pickup of incoming 
baggage is in a separate location on the 
ground floor below. 

Passengers awaiting connections or 
who otherwise have time on their hands 
will have all the usual airport services, 
plus a few extras: 

© A barber shop with several dress- 
ing rooms and showers where passen- 
gers coming in from long trips will 
be able to freshen up. 


con- 


















HERE'S WHAT THE PROJECT COST: 
Terminal Building $6,775,000 
Concourses 1,380,000 
Air Mail & Cargo Bldg. 440,000 
Service Building 200,000 
Central Heating Plant & 
Utilities 480,000 
Aprons, Roads, Walks, Park- 
ing Areas 2,223,000 
Standby Powerplant 163,000 
Reclaiming Land 2,500,000 
Total $14,161,000 
© Two nurseries—one on __ the 
ground floor for in<comers, the other 
on the second floor. (The latter, an 


elaborate affair, includes coin-operated 
cubicles equipped with bath tubs and 
all other necessities for infant care.) 
James H. Turner, the 
Public Utilities Commission, which has 
jurisdiction the airport, has in 
stalled another innovation to take care 
information booth - or 


The underwriter which receives the trip 


manager ol 
over 


of the counter. 
insurance concession must also provide 
the information service for the airport 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis. 

The restaurant, which will occupy 
the entire third floor and be operated 
by the Interstate Co. of Chicago, is not 
ready for the opening. Interstate is 
spending in excess of $500,000 in out 
fitting the restaurant under terms of its 
concession contract. The PUC is 
to make this one of the outstanding 
eating places in a city noted for the 
restaurants, 


out 


excellence of its 

San Francisco figures put annual 
volume of the airport at $89 
million year. This includes: $37 
million payroll, counting airlines, gov- 
ernment, and airport; $25 million in 
purchases by airlines and other airport 


tenants; $27 million estimated expendi 
eee 


business 
per 


tures of airport visitors. 
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MAGINE a motor powerful enough 

to propel a missile at speeds ex- 
ceeding 3000 mph...so pow- 
erful that its developed thrust can 
amount to tens of thousands of 
pounds. One of Ryan’s most chal- 
lenging current assignments is the 
complete production of such a 
motor for an Army Ordnance sur- 
face-to-surface missile. 

There was a many-sided problem 
of fabrication, welding and ma- 
chining that Ryan had to solve in 
connection with rocket motor man- 
ufacture. Because a rocket motor is 
capable of burning as much as a ton 
of fuel a minute at temperatures up 
to 5000 degrees F., terrific internal 
pressures are created that must be 
contained in a very compact pack- 
age of complex construction and 
exacting dimensions. 

The solution was found in per- 
fecting new techniques for forming, 
welding and machining the special 











alloy materials. Ryan devised new 
methods of controlling work to very 
close tolerances; ingenious electric 
resistance and arc welding processes 
and a better furnace brazing system 
... plus intricate machine operations 
that had to be jewel-like in precision. 

Ryan’s proved ability in the pro- 
duction of complete rocket motors 
is due in large measure to its long 
experience in building the “hot end” 
of jet and piston engines. Its versa- 
tility in many specialized fields is an 
important advantage in each new 
assignment, for it enables every di- 
vision to draw on 31 years of first 
hand experience in the most ad- 
vanced phases of aviation engineer- 
ing and production. 

Thus, each year more unique 
technical engineering and produc- 
tion projects are awarded Ryan... 
an integrated company with superior 
abilities in meeting the challenges of 
today’s high-speed air age. 
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BUSINESS FLYING 


Plush DC-3 Conversion 
Has Product Motif 


By Lois C, Puitmus 





NE of the most attractive and com- 

pact DC-3 executive interiors was 
recently executed by Piedmont Airlines 
for the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. The 
outstanding feature of the conversion, 
the interior, provides seating for 14 pas- 
sengers in compact arrangements which 
include two lounges, four full-swiveling 
reclining seats and four fixed reclining 
seats. Piedmont installed the interior in 
accordance with a design and color 
scheme furnished by Butler-Zimmer- 
man of New York. 

Other cabin features include a PA 
system and an AM-FM radio unit fed 
into nine separate speakers with indi- 
vidual volume controls. Separating the 
lounges from the rest of the cabin is 
a quartersawed walnut bulkhead with 
draperies. Walnut furniture includes 
end tables, desk equipped with dictat- 
ing machine and a specially designed 
unit for storage, magazine racks, and 
cabin radio system. To carry out the 
tobacco company’s flying office theme, 
embroidered camels are used on the 
curtains. 

Formerly a TWA Cargoliner, the 
DC-3 was fitted with a standard step 
door and large rear cargo compartment 
door, and the floor was lowered. Pied- 




































mont considers the cockpit design to EEE —z 


be the most unusual feature of the con- 
version. The custom overhead radio and 
electrical panels were designed to slant 
at such an angle that all controls and 
markings are plainly visible from a 
normal seating position. More room 
was provided in the cockpit by remov- 
ing the bulkhead behind the _pilot’s 
seat. Noise level was reduced through 
extra insulation and floor covering 
which allow the use of cockpit speakers. 
Janitrol S-200 unit, mounted forward 
of the stainless steel galley and storage 
cabinet, provides heating. "vs? 


R. J. Reynolds Co.'s flying office will carry 14 in quiet luxury. 





Drapes are decorated with camels. 





How An Air Conditioning Problem Was Solved 


NADEQUATE air conditioning has 

been just about the only problem 
facing executive owners of the Aero 
Commander. Now the Elliott Flying 
Seryice of Davenport, Ia., has come up 
with a solution in the form of a CAA- 
approved air conditioning installation 
kit which provides both ground and 
airborne cooling. 

Entering the air scoop on the air- 
plane, air is dispersed at the center of 
the cabin. The cooling unit is of the 
water evaporation type, holding 2% 
gallons of water, and is located in the 
baggage compartment. The wafer box 
is reached for filling through a flush- 
type door riveted ahead of the battery 
access door at the trailing edge of the 
wing. 

A duct is installed through the rear 
cabin bulkhead into the baggage com- 
partment, up the cabin wall, and 
through the back of the cabin with the 
outlet in the center of the cabin roof. 
A shut-off box is provided with the kit 
which allows the unit to be controlled 
at will. The handle is in the front end 
of the duct in the cabin. 
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Elliott's Aero Commander installation. 


In the Aero Commanders of up to 
serial No. 120, the unit is hooked up 
through its present air scoop. In ground 
operation, the blower is turned on for 
ventilation. 

However, Herbert R. Elliott, head 
of the flying service, stated that in the 
newer models: “We have no means of 
cooling on the ground—only while in 
flight—and it simply has a retractable 
scoop, much larger, but similar to the 


Bonanza air conditioner scoop.” 

The unit weighs about 20 pounds 
and the kit sells for $550. Approximate 
installation cost is $100. eee 


Business Flying Briefs 


September 22 has been set for the 
Southwest Airmotive-Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Engine Maintenance & Opera- 
tion Forum at SAC’s plant at Love 
Field, Dallas. Registration starts at 9:00 
am. Three P&W representatives will 
deliver lectures on current maintenance 
and operating problems The old 
Lost Nations Airport in Willoughby 
(eastern suburb of Cleveland) has been 
renovated into an executive aircraft 
field. $200,000 had been guaranteed in 
advance rentals by Diamond Alkali Co., 
Eaten Mfg. Co., M. A. Hanna Co., 
Thompson Products, Lubrizol Corp., 
and Pickands Mather & Co. to finance 
the project. With this, General Avia- 
tion, Inc., the field’s operator, financed 
a new 5000-foot landing strip, $100,000 
metal hangar, and modern administra- 
tion building. 
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The Amazing Four-Month Comeback 
Of a Local Service Line 


North Central Airlines, 
nearly bankrupt, flourishes 
under new management 


BRAMLEY 


By Enric 


OUR months ago, the air trans- 
port industry was less than 30 days 
away from having one of its members 
go into bankruptcy—something that 
hadn't happened since the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act became effective in 1938. 

North Central Airlines, its operat- 
ing costs up to $1.25 a mile, losses 
running at a rate of $50,000 to $70,000 
a month, unpaid bills totaling $521,000, 
and morale at rock bottom, was about 
to set this undistinguished “first” for 
the industry. Creditors were closing in 
fast. And the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which had already given the company 
several mail pay increases, had said 
flatly that there would be no more. 

Yet in four months, North Central 
has undergone an amazing change from 
one of the highest cost, money-losing 
operators to one of the lowest cost, 
highest profit members of the local serv- 
ice industry. 

And one of the significant facts 
is that service hasn't suffered from the 
deep expense cuts that have been made. 
On the contrary, NOR today is run 
ning more schedules, carrying more 
passengers, and giving better service 
than at any time in its history. Equally 
surprising is that fact that there have 
been no wholesale firings; NOR has 
about the same number of employees 
now as it had in March. 

Principal credit for pulling NOR 
out of the hole goes to Hal N. Carr, 
who took over as president in April. 
Carr, who at 33 is the youngest U. S. 
airline president, had been with NOR 


(then Wisconsin Central) from 1947 
through 1951 after four years on 
TWA’s executive staff. He left Wis 


consin Central to join McKinsey & Co., 
management consultants, and returned 
to NOR this year at the urgent request 
of the directors, who thought he was 
the man to avert bankruptcy. 

Carr refuses to take all the credit 
for NOR’s metamorphosis, however. 
He points out that the company’s suc 
cess has been due to the assistance and 
suggestions he has received from em 
ployees—pilots, mechanics, station per 
sonnel, etc. One group offered to take 
a pay cut; some station personnel volun 
teered to work a week without pay. 
Neither offer was accepted by Carr. 
“If the company can’t pay the going 
rates, it shouldn't be in business,” he 


States, 
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Carr’s first step on taking over 
the reins was to ask the company’s 
major creditors to go along with him 
for at least three months to see what 
improvements could be made. All the 
creditors agreed. Next, he started a four- 
point program: 

® Expense reduction. 

® Raising of equity capital. 

® Modification of 

® Work with CAB to establish a 
permanent mail rate for the company. 


route structure. 


The expense cuts that have been 
made have driven NOR’s costs for its 
18-plane DC-3 operation down from 
$1.25 a mile in March to 96¢ a mile 
in June, probably one of the outstand 
ing cost-cutting records in the indus 
try. Carr attributes the improvement 
to three factors: (1) use of scientific 
management techniques, (2) increasing 
the scope of operations, (3) coopera 





Hal N. Carr 





Alvin Niemeyer 


tion of employees, who are doing a 
better job with less expense. 

Carr immediately knocked $26,000 
a year off costs by consolidating almost 
all of NOR'’s activities in one hangar 
at Wold-Chamberlain Field. Formerly, 
general offices were in St. Paul, over 
haul and maintenance were in 
hangar at Wold-Chamberlain, 
maintenance in another, and flight con 
trol and dispatch in the terminal build 
ing. 


one 
line 


Engine overhaul was being per 
formed by Gopher Aviation in Roches 
ter, Minn., but NOR maintain 
ing the inventory of engine parts, pay 
ing a stockkeeping fee, and insuring 
the parts. This has now been elimi 
nated—almost all of the $60,000 in 
ventory was sold to Gopher, 


was 


Cost<cutting then got under way 
cepartment by department. In 
month, $27,258 in expenses were elimi 
nated—over $300,000 a 
some examples of how, in one month, 


one 


year. Here are 


expenses were reduced: 


Maintenance: 

$7,800 a month saved by improve 
ment in maintenance techniques and 
operating times, and by some personnel 
reduction. Overhaul time on airframes 
was increased from 8000 to 9000 hours, 
engines trom 1000 to 1100, and pro 
pellers from 2000 to 2200. NOR is now 


working toward more increases. 


Operations: 

$7,305 monthly saved. Examples 
improved operating procedures, $5,500: 
modifying and simplifying operations 
manuals, $500; chief pilot now flies the 
line 30 hours a month, $300; improv 
ing teletype spacing, $90; altering flight 


clearances and forms, $100. 


Traffic and sales: 

$7,845 with the principal 
reduction being a $5,000 cut in ad 
vertising. Instituting a $1.50 
charge on passes saves $450. Northwest 
Airlines now handles downtown Detroit 
reservations and ticketing, saving $700. 
A few personnel were also eliminated. 


saved, 


service 


General office 

$4,293 through better ad 
ministrative control and _ techniques, 
consolidation of office and maintenance 
facilities, and cancellation of insurance 


saved 


on assets sold. 

An outstanding example of em 
ployee cooperation was the pilots’ offer 
to cut one minute off each flight over 


each route segment. Result: in one 
month, cost per mile for gasoline 
dropped from 12.9¢ to 12.3¢. Pilots 


have concentrated on improving pro 
cedures, eliminating excess flying wher 
ever possible, saving time, gasoline 

and money. In June, fiving operations 
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expense was 30.34¢ per mile, lower 
than most local service lines. 

In the same month, captains were 
paid for 3229 hours schedule time, 
whereas they actually flew only 3086 
hours. The reduction in flying hours 
resulted in an overall saving to the 
company. 

Niemeyer heads operations 

Alvin Niemeyer, brought in by 
Carr as operations manager, found— 
and changed—operating procedures 
that had been in effect since NOR was 
flying Lockheed Electras. Niemeyer, a 
veteran in aviation who had been with 
CAA since its inception, also reduced 








are . 
rw 


landing minimums by using commercial 
broadcasting stations as let-down aids, 
eliminating unnecessary flying, reducing 
instrument operations, and increasing 
schedule reliability. 

At the same time that costs were 
being cut, operations were being in- 
creased. In March, NOR flew 358,000 
miles with plane utilization of 4 hours, 
28 minutes daily. In August, mileage 
was 535,000 and utilization 6 hours, 30 
minutes. “Here was a company losing 
its shirt, yet its planes were sitting 
on the ground while communities were 
demanding more service,” says Carr. 

Between Milwaukee and Chicago, 
NOR was operating 12 round trips 


A. 


/ 
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othe 


PERFORMANCE! 


Accessories seen here include a lovely 
young lady, an Indian rig borrowed 
from the Dobbs House, two extra-hot 
items overhauled by Southwest 
Airmotive for exchange purposes, and 
a 100-lb. cake of ice to keep ‘em all 


cool. Held aloft are a 207) Pesco vacuum 


pump ($65. exchange or $85. outright), and 


a 4100 Pesco Fuel Pump ($30. or 
$45.), both for R-985 engines. 
The Pocahontas-type accessory 
about which this summertime 
idyll is woven is Carmen Phillips, 


18, black hair, blue eyes, 119 Ibs. 5’5”. 




































daily. Carr decided that planes with 
leng turnaround times in Chicago could 
fly several Milwaukee shuttles, and that 


a 31% load factor would cover the 
added costs. He upped the service from 
12 to 22 round trips daily; load factor 
in the first month was 47°% and has 
stayed up ever since. 


Passengers were complaining 


It was no secret that NOR 
sengers were complaining bitterly about 
late schedules, poor service, dirty air- 
planes, lack of courtesy. Airplane ex 
teriors are now identical (formerly, 
some still had Wisconsin Central mark 
ings), interiors have been renovated 
(five more seats per plane will soon 
be added, for a total of 26). Stewards 
have been replaced by stewardesses, and 
coffee and cookies will be served. A 
courtesy campaign is underway. On- 
time performance has improved. Re- 
sult has been that passenger comments 
received by Carr are now over 99 
favorable. 


pas 


Improved employee and commun- 
ity relations have been high on Carr's 
agenda. Within the company, he has 
personally reviewed problems and plans 
with over 500 of the 650 employees, 
either individually or in groups. All 
employees are now kept up to the 
minute on policy and progress. 

In the 44 cities on the system, he 
has appointed “presidential advisers” 
who are prominent businessmen. Each 
receives a plaque and a card, and can 
be called upon for advice on local 
problems, Result: community relations 
have improved 100 


Proof of the pudding 


What have been the 
cost-cutting, more frequency, and im- 
proved service? In the first four months 
of 1954, NOR lost $229,000 (Its 1953 
loss was $100,000). In May and June 
it netted $67,000. The operating cost 
of 96¢ a mile was considerably under 
the local service industry’s May average 
of $1.10. 

In May, June, and July, NOR car 
ried 82,023 passengers, compared with 
64,719 in the same months last year. 
August is estimated at 35,000. 


results of 


The company is now paying about 
three months of its long overdue bills 
every month. This month. NOR made 
a public offering of $300,000 of con 
vertible debentures, which Carr ex 
pects will be oversubscribed. This 
money will clean up all obligations. 

During September, NOR expects to 
have its final mail rate established by 
CAB. And it is currently analyzing 
its route structure so it can recommend 
certain additions, deletions, and altera 
tions to CAB. ee 











Capital's Order for 37 More Viscounts 
Is Britain's Top Export Sale 


Option is taken on 20 more 
planes; financing is arranged 
by British firm 


By ANTHONY VANDYK 


N exercising its option to buy 37 

Vickers Viscounts in addition to the 
three for which it placed a firm order 
this spring, Capital Airlines has signed 
up for the largest single purchase ever 
made of a British commercial trans 
port. Involving $45 million, it is also 
by far the largest single commercial 
dollar export order placed with a British 
company in any industry since the 
end of the war for any commodity, 
plant, or equipment manufactured and 
assembled in Britain. 

Capital has taken an option on an 
additional 20 Viscounts with the inten- 
tion of standardizing its entire fleet with 
a total of 60 of the turboprop trans 
ports, 

Delivery of the Viscounts to Capital 
will start in March 1955. The first three 
aircraft are scheduled to be received 
between March 15 and March 31 and 
to enter service in April. The 40th plane 
will be delivered by August 1956. 
Should the option on the additional 20 
planes be taken up, delivery of the 
balance would be completed between 
September 1956 and February 1957. 

The order is being financed by 
Air Finance Ltd. This company was 
formed in London last year to help the 
British aircraft industry enlarge the 
market for its products, and partic- 
ularly the export market, by enabling 
manufacturers to offer credit terms 
“where that is considered necessary 
and desirable.” 


Orders total 143 


Sponsored by several big London 
financing houses and the Finance Cor 
poration for Industry, Air Finance Ltd. 
has an issued capital of $2.8 million 
subscribed by these concerns and by 
leading firms in the British aircraft in 
dustry (including Vickers-Armstrongs 
and Rolls-Royce). In addition to normal 
banking facilities, the company has 
special loan facilities of up to $28 
million from the Finance Corporation 
for Industry, and the “cooperation” 
of the British government’s Export 
Credit Guarantee Department. 

Vickers now has firm 
143 Viscounts and is stepping up pro 
duction to eight a month so as to keep 
new 


orders tor 
the promised delivery dates to 
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customers down to two years. As of 
early August, 36 aircraft had been de 
livered; another 12 will be delivered 
before the end of the year. The plan 
is to deliver 55 Viscounts in 1955, about 
90 in 1956, and “100 plus” in 1957. 
Vickers believes that in the next 10 
years most of the 3000 airliners now 
operating stages of under 2000 miles 
must be replaced and that 300 to 500 
of the replacements could be Viscounts. 
While planning for increased pro 
duction, Vickers is constantly improv 
ing the Viscount design and modi 
fying it to meet requirements of indi 
vidual customers. For Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, for example, the following 
modifications are being incorporated: 
a third wiper on the center cockpit 
window; redesign of water system to 
incorporate a purifier; redesign of the 
cabin air system with AiResearch pres 
sure controllers and Janitrol heaters; 
elimination of the autopilot (Smiths 
SEP2); and _ installation of NESA 
electrically heated cockpit windows. 


What Capital wants 


Equipment specified by Capital in 
cludes: fixed crew-oxygen; Capital's 
own public-address system; elimination 
of the window normally provided for 
the radio operator; installation of the 
full Rotol automatic engine synchro 
nization system in place of cockpit syn 
chroscopes. 

About 14 of Capital’s 40 Viscounts 
will be the new Viscount 700D model. 
This uses the more powerful RDa6 ver 
sion of the Dart (present version: 
RDa3), giving 1550 instead of 1400 
shp for take-off and in having a fuel 
capacity of 2342 instead of 2066 gallons 
(there is a new four-tank fuel system 





each 


providing individual feed to 
engine). 

The RDa6 Dart also has a lower 
gear ratio, giving a 10°% reduction in 
cruising tip speed. This is expected 
to lower the propeller noise level. To 
absorb the additional power without 
increasing propeller diameter the 700D 
has “high-activity” propellers. 

These changes give improved per 
formance throughout the range scale, 
but particularly at the extremities. It 
increases maximum take-off weight 
from 57,000 to 60,000 Ibs. and maxi 
mum landing weight from 50,000 to 
54,000 Ibs. Cruising speed at mean 
weight is up from 303 to 320 mph. 


Fuel consumption improves 


On short stages, the 700D 
carry its maximum payload of 12,800 
lbs. as well as fuel reserves whereas 
previously, on some shorter routes, pay 
loads have been restricted by the weight 
penalty of fuel reserve requirements. 
Moreover, improvement of specific fuel 
consumption means that on short ranges 
the greater payload can be carried tor 
the same total fuel consumption as that 
of the earlier Viscount. 

At the other end of the 
scale, increased engine power 
bined with the increased tankage and 
lower specific fuel consumption enables 
the 700D to carry the same payload 
as the present Viscount but over greater 
distances, With an associated payload 
of 8200 Ibs., the maximum. still-air 
range is increased to 2190 statute miles. 

Furthermore, the Viscount 700D 
is engineered to be equipped with two 
auxiliary slipper tanks providing an 
additional 348 gallons of fuel. This en- 
ables the take-off gross to be increased 
to 62,000 Ibs. and raises the maximum 
still-air range (with 7450 lbs. payload) 
to 2410 statute miles. The slipper tanks 
are positioned outboard of the outer 
engines on the leading edge of the 
wing. Although not droppable they are 
o o e 


can 


range 
com 


easily removed. 


improved Payload Range Performance of 700D 
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BLOCK DISTANCE — NAUTICAL MILES 


Payload/range curves for the 


700D in normal and long-range forms compared with 


those for the 700 series. Lines on left of each parallelogram show payload/range with 
allowances for ¥%4-hour holding at 5000 feet on four engines and a 200-mile diversion. 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING 
GUIDE FOR EQUIP- 
MENT DESIGNERS 


Compiled by 


WESLEY E. WOODSON 


Human Factors Division, U.S. 
Navy Electronics Laboratory 


San Diego, California 





A compilation of recom- 
mended practices in design- 
ing and adapting equipment 
to fit human control capa- 
bilities, based on extensive 
research on vision, hearing, 
body sensitivity and move- 
ment, and other human 
factors. Copiously illustrated. 


$3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
PRESS + BERKELEY 4 
CALIFORNIA 








LIGHTWEIGHT — HEAVY DUTY 


COWLING LATCH 


for exacting 
applications... 







Toggle action provides pull-up 
Thread provides adjustment 
<@—Securely locked when closed flush 
Tail piece in varied types 
**Kicker’’ forces latch open easily 
Latch plate opens without tools 


For special jobs re- 
quiring a flush fitting 
structural fastener, a 
Simmonds Cowling 
Latch may be the an- 
swer. Successfully install- 
ed on a growing number 
of U.S. aircraft, Sim- 
monds structural latches 
fit flush with cowling or 
other curved surfaces, (56 
in. to flat). Simple in 
operation, positive in 
action. 6 to 8 oz. weight, will withstand 
7500 Ibs. tension. Priced at a saving 
over comparable latches. Write for 
portfolio giving design details and full 
scale drawings. 


SIMMONDS 


AEROCESSORIES, INC. 


General Offices: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 











Extra Section . 


- » By Joseph S. Murphy 


At last we have a way of finding what we 


are looking for in a hurry in the CAR’s 


FTER having long been asso- 

ciated with the confusion and 
sometimes near desperation of trying 
to file, find, or just figure out where 
I had seen a particular Civil Air 
Regulation, it was something of a 
pleasant surprise to hear earlier this 
year that M. B. (Yank) Spaulding 
had undertaken to solve the 
problem. 

As one might suspect, 
his efforts are going over in 
a big way. At last count the 
number of subscribers to 
his new loose-leaf edition of 
Civil Air Regulations had 
passed 100 and orders were 
still coming in from points 
as far away as Alaska, 
Holland, and Italy. 

Spaulding has, in short, reorgan- 
ized the cumbersome combination of 
CAR’s, special regulations, and 
CAM’s so they can be more easily 
used, added a word index so that 
you can find what you are looking 
for, and (for a fee) promises to keep 
any one or all of them up-to-date 
within two or three weeks of action 
by CAB or CAA, 

In the past it was necessary to 
buy CAR’s from the Government 
Printing Office, go to CAB for all 
revisions or special regulations 
adopted since the last printing, and 
then try to catch all the CAA man- 
ual policies, interpretations, or sup- 
plements as they appear in the Fed- 
eral Register. It added up to quite 
a confusing file. 

Spaulding is offering to do all 
the monitoring of the Federal Regis- 
ter and reprint the rules promptly 
after they appear, using 5 x 7 inch 
looseleaf pages indexed for easy fil- 
ing and colorcoded for easy identi 
fication. 

When CAR’s are amended, the 
change is spliced right into its proper 
place with the previous wording left 
in but overlined so the reader can 
compare the new and the old. 

An even more attractive feature 
is that the preamble to all rule 





changes, which is the only place 
where CAB explains the reason for 
a change, is reprinted in Spaulding’s 
CAR service. This has always been 
one of the basic shortcomings of the 
conventional CAB printing, since 
once a regulation moved from the 
amendment stage into formal print 
ing of the Part, all explana 
tion disappeared. 

One big advantage to 
the frequent user of regula- 
tions is that the service can 
be bought for any number 
of CAR’s from only one to 
all. Aircraft manutacturers 
| interested in CAR 4b and, 
possibly, the operating regu 

——_""_ lations in Parts 40, 41, etc., 
can buy the service and from then on 
expect to receive all changes affecting 
them as they happen. Private pilots, 
executive aircraft owners, airlines, 
and fixed-base operators can be served 
by a “package” arrangement which 
puts an end to the bother of keeping 
posted on changes or reprints and of 
sending endless purchase orders tor 


nickels and dimes to GPO. 


If a subscriber needs help on 
what rules affect his particular oper 
ation, that service is available too. 
Or, if 
locating a particular requirement or 


a customer wants help on 


information on all of those affecting 


a particular situation, Spaulding 


offers consulting service. 

To handle this entire operation 
Spaulding has formed the Rules 
Service Co., with offices at 1001 15th 
St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Although the final price tag for 


resubscription service hasn't been 
fully decided, Spaulding estimates 
that it will run about 50-60°” of the 


initial year’s subscription rate. In 
other words, the current price of a 
complete set of his Civil Air Regu 
lations runs $53.50 with revisions 
the first year. For service in subse 
quent years, the estimated fee will 


range from $26 to $31. 
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the man from Esso... 


the technical service representative 


In dozens of aircraft engine factories in many lands, 
teams of experts pool their combined skills to 
produce the most advanced equipment for the air- 
fleets of the free world. 


Working hand in hand with aircraft and engine 
manufacturers is ESSO’s Technical Service Repre- 
sentative. One of his jobs is to furnish advice on 
the correct application and use of aviation petro- 
leum products for the latest power plants and air- 
frames. His know-how contributes to the long 
operational life of thousands of passenger and 
freight transports in daily service along the air- 
ways of the world. 
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ESSO technical service, like ESSO research, has 
played an important part in the development of 
superior aviation petroleum products since the be- 
ginning of powered flight. 


Another good reason why: of all the World's 
International Airlines 8 out of 10 use 





AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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T THE Western Union counter in 
the Denver air terminal is a poster 
telling customers how to send an ar- 
rival wire. It says: “Example: Arrive 
New York Grand Central Station first 
section Commodore Vanderbilt at 5:48 
p-m. standard time August 20. Please 
meet me.” Might be a good idea for 
WU to wake up. It probably does far 
more business with telegrams regarding 
airplane arrivals than train arrivals. 
e 


Here’s an angle that will interest 
airlines, particularly those in the inter- 
national field which are encouraging 
off-season travel: Curtis Publishing Co. 
reports that rapid development of office 
and home airconditioning may hasten 
the trend in that direction. “Some 
travel authorities,” it says, “suggest that 
many people are ‘discovering’ a prefer- 
ence for working and living in air-con- 
ditioned offices and quarters during the 
midsummer heat and taking their trips 
in other parts of the year when the 
climate is more congenial and when 
roads and resorts are less congested, or 
steamship and plane reservations to 
overseas areas are more easily obtain- 
able.” 

. 

People in aviation will probably 
want to see “The High and the 
Mighty,” the movie based on Ernie 
Gann’s book of the same name, cover- 
ing a Hawaii-U. S. flight that loses a 
propeller and just barely makes it. But 
as far as its effect on potential passen- 
gers is concerned, we'd just as soon the 
movie had never been filmed. Our 
opinion is that it will keep people off 
airplanes. Incidentally, the tricky job of 
installing the “drooping” engine on the 
DC4 for the movie shots was done by 
Transocean Air Lines. 

© 

Around the industry: Indications 
are that 40-lb. domestic baggage limit 
is keeping some traffic away from the 
airlines—particularly vacationers and 
college students, who carry a lot of gear 
. . « Congratulations to American Air- 
lines for continued high quality of 
music and commercials on “Music Till 
Dawn” radio program . . . Bill Spen- 
cer, Continental’s publicity director, and 
Tom Dempsey, interline and agency, 
mailing their friends deeds to one 
square foot of Pikes Peak. Idea origi- 
nated by Airborne Perishables, Denver 
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© TRAFFIC 


“AIRLINE COMMENTARY 


¢ PUBLIC RELATIONS 


¢ SALES 


Boarding Pass-Ticket 
Saves Money 


Trans-Texas Airways is using a 
new combination ticket and boarding 
pass that is saving about one cent per 
passenger. It got the idea from a bus 
line’s ticket. 

TTA formerly had separate tickets 
and envelopes, the latter carrying flight 


Trans Texas Armwavs 


number, name, and date for gate pass 
purposes. Envelope has now been elimi- 
nated and a hard cover placed on the 
ticket itself. Space is provided on the 
right side of the cover for the same 
information that used to be on the 
envelope. New ticket is not used for 
interline passengers. The 1¢ per pas- 
senger saving is in material alone. 
TTA says agents are also enthusiastic 
about the convenience. 


Piedmont Commuter Plan 


Piedmont Airlines has decided to 
use its round-trip commuter travel plan 
again this winter, and has filed appro- 
priate tariffs with CAB. If approved, 
the fares offering reductions from 
normal fares of about 27%, will be- 
come effective September 15 and will last 
until April 30 of next year. 

PAI’s previous commuter tariff ex- 
pired April 30, 1954. Generally, the 
commuter fares are limited to points in 
North Carolina and Virginia, and allow 
a passenger 48 hours to complete his 
trip. Between Newport News and Rich- 
mond the time limit is 36 hours. 

One pronounced change from the 
previous tariff—all fares have been 
rounded up to next nearest dollar. 


International Tariffs 


The international tariff situation, 
never the simplest thing for reserva- 
tions or ticket counter personnel, looks 
like it is going to get worse before it gets 
better. On October 1, according to all 
indications, the consolidated tariffs of 
IATA Agent W. D. Barrington will cease 
to exist. 

This means that Barrington fares 
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* by Eric Bramley 





will have to be transferred to individual 
carrier tariffs. Even though some of the 
carriers will combine their fares in 
joint tariffs, the net result will bring 
about an increase in the number of 
tariffs which have to be consulted for 
the complicated itineraries. 

A solution to the tariff situation 
will not happen overnight. The simpli- 
fied publication of literally thousands 
of fares which have to be tied in with 
an almost infinite number of routings 
presents a real problem, 


Capital's Theme: Comfort 


Although Capital Airlines’ Viscounts 
will reduce flying times between many 
pairs of cities, the present accent, pub- 
licity-wise, centers on the expression, 
“A new concept in flight which trans- 
forms air travel into something more 
than a race against time.” 

7 


Northwest Airlines, which took off 
from Minneapolis to give three parties 
of observers a better look at the 76- 
second total eclipse of the Sun, June 30, 
has something to look forward to. Next 
year, on June 20. Manila wi'l see a total 
eclipse lasting for seven minutes. 





THE FRYE Airline Performance Trophy for 
1953 has been awarded to Pan American 
World Airways for its pioneering in use of 
“jet streams’ in commercial operations. Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon (left) is shown 
making the presentation of the trophy to 
Pan Am president Juan T. Trippe. Pan Am, 
by using the jet streams as 80 to 100 mph 
tailwinds, flies the 3846 miles between Tokyo 
and Honolulu in !1'/ hours, an average 
block speed of 334.44 mph. The award was 
established in 1952 by Jack Frye, now presi- 
dent of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
and pioneer in commercial airline operations. 
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ENGI — XING Al 
ELC NT ISSUE 
tiie ph 1954 


Last year’s Engineering and Development issue 
drew thousands of specific product inquiries. 
Here is a partial list of the job titles and 
affiliations of respondents. 





advertising authorizations 
must be in our hands by 
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means Sale 


‘ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


Asst. for Electronics to 
the Deputy Commander 


Designer 

Components Engineer 
Hydraulic Engineer 
Chief, Jet Engine Dept. 
Research Engineer “A” 
Designer 

Designer 

Group Leader 

Design Engineer 
Research Engineer 
Thermodynamicist 
Instrument Engineer 
Procurement 
Executive Vice-President 


Project Engineer 
Propulsion Engineer 
Technical Engineer 
Systems Engineer 
Equipment Engineer 
Senior Engineer 
Development Engineer 
Weights Engineer 
Designer A 

Design Engineer 
Aerodynamics Engineer 
Manager of Engineering 


Project Design Engineer 
Design Engineer 
Service Engineer 
Design Engineer 

Rocket Test Engineer 
Aero Engineer 


Ss action 


for your advertising 


Specialties Engineer 
AF Officer-in-Charge 
Supt. of Engineering 


Senior Engineer 

Chief Flight Test. Eng 
Asst. Project Engineer 
Development Engineer 
Senior Project Engineer 
Asst. Project Engineer 
Research Engineer 
Staff Engineer 
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Post Office Is Reported Uneasy Over 
“Open Rate” Status of Trunks 


HE Post Office reportedly is get- 

ting uneasy over the “open rate” 
status of the domestic trunk airline 
industry, but to date there has been no 
unanimous industry proposal for a new 
service mail rate structure. 


Recently, representatives of the 13 
carriers and the PO met with CAB 
staff people as the situation appeared 
to be coming to a head. One of two 
things could result: the industry could 
get more time to adopt a unanimous 
rate structure proposal, or CAB could 
issue a show cause order proposing a 
structure of its own. 

But in any event, the PO’s un- 
settled feeling stems from the fact that 
both the industry and CAB are think- 
ing in terms of adjusting service mail 
rates but leaving the total annual mail 
pay bill of the PO intact. 


Big carriers may lose 


For the larger carriers such as 
American, United, TWA, and North- 
west, it could mean a reduction in rate 
and total pay. For the remainder of the 
industry, best guess now is that the big 
carriers’ loss will be the smaller lines’ 
gain. 

Total estimated service pay bill for 
fiscal 1955 is $36 million. There is talk 
of a rate in the neighborhood of 39¢ 
per ton-mile as compared, for example, 
to the 45¢ rate now paid to six of the 
carriers. For United a 10° rate cut 
could mean $1 million less mail reve- 
nue annually, for AA it could mean 
a $900,000 cut, and for TWA a half- 
million dollars. 


Equalized mileage 


The situation grew out of the PO’s 
decision late last year to ship mail via 
carriers with the lowest rate. This 
eventually developed to the point where 
CAB, effective April 1, opened the mail 
rates of all domestic trunks, thereby 
nullifying the PO’s plan until a new 
rate structure is devised. 


Other complicating factors are now 
involved. In addition to equalizing 


rates, there is the PO-inspired problem 
of equalizing mileage, which means 
the PO would pay a carrier on the basis 
of the shortest mileage between a pair 
of points, even though such mileage 


represents the route of another line. 
s . « 
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CAB Staff Would Allow 
Only Two Alaska Lines 


A CAB examiner’s recommenda- 
tion for a three-carrier network of 
routes between the U. S. and Alaska 
was opposed this month by CAB'’s 
Pureau of Air Operations which 
claimed the present four-carrier net- 
work should be reduced to two lines 
—Pan American and Pacific Northern. 

Arnold Berkeley, Bureau Counsel, 
said the staff proposal, which would 
drop Alaska Airlines and Northwest 
Airlines from the States-Alaska market, 
would “permit substantial savings in 
subsidy mail pay.” 

CAB Chief Examiner Francis W. 
Brown had recommended that Pan 
American, PNA, and Northwest be 
kept in the market and that PNA and 
Alaska Airlines work out a merger 
deal. 

Brown would leave PAA as the 
Seattle - Fairbanks operator and keep 
PNA and Northwest in competition 
between Seattle and Anchorage. 

Berkeley filed a list of 27 exceptions 
to Brown’s report. He took particular 
exception to Brown’s recommendation 
that NWA’s Seattle-Anchorage certifi- 
cate be renewed if its Orient route is 
continued. “The Examiner erred in 
this regard,” he said,” because there is 
neither an operational nor a cost inte- 
gration of this carrier’s international 
and States-Alaska services.” 

Next step in the case will be oral 
argument before the Board scheduled 
for September. 


As of now... 

A major route proceeding involv- 
ing new service between Boston, New 
York, Washington, and Miami has been 
activated by CAB. It will take about 
two years to complete and now involves 
11 companies and 17 new route applica- 
tions. It is known as the Atlantic Ser- 
board Service Case and is the fourth 
major route case started by CAB in 
the past two years. 

The first of these cases, the New 
York-Chicago Case, is now in the hands 
of CAB Examiner William F. Cusick, 
who is preparing a recommendation to 
the Board. A decision late this year by 
CAB is possible. 

Second is the Denver Service Case 
in which hearings were completed this 
month but which is not likely for final 
decision for about six months. 

The third, and largest, is the Addi- 
tional Southwest-Northeast Service Case, 


in which hearings begin next month 
and which is not likely for final decision 
before next spring. 

A major re-shaping of the domestic 
airline route map is inherent in the 
four cases if CAB so elects. 


Recent CAB Decisions 


Ozark Airlines controversial switch 
in airports at Davenport-Moline last 
April, ordered set for hearings on pro- 
tests of Illinois cities. 

Air Services, Imc., non-scheduled 
airline letter of registration cancelled 
for failure to operate since “on or about 
January 6, 1954.” 

North American Airlines again re- 
fused permission to cross-examine pres- 
ent and former CAB staff officials on 
confidential Board matters. 

Braniff Airways’ proposed family 
plan tariff for Saturdays and Sundays 
suspended through November 17, pend- 
ing investigation. 

Iberia, Spanish airline, granted 
amended foreign air carrier permit for 
Madrid-New York operations via Lisbon 
and the Azores. 


CAB Miscellany 


American Airlines asked CAB not 
to inject itself in the strike area by any 
action on airline requests for emergency 
exemptions to serve AA points during 
strike. 

Eastern Air Lines reports agreement 
with former Colonial president Sigmund 
Janas has been cancelled; National Air- 
lines says move raises more questions 
of EAL control of Colonial and should 
be investigated. 

Delta-C&S Air Lines wants CAB 
action by August 20 on proposal to in- 
crease all fares to next nearest dollar 
figure 


CAB Calendar 


Sept. 2—Oral argument, Continen- 
tal-Pioneer Merger Case. Washington, 
D. C. Docket 6457 et al. 

Sept. 8—Hearing, Air Freight Re- 
newal Case (east-west carriers). Wash- 
ington, D. C. Docket 4770 et al. 

Sept. 8—Hearing, Additional South- 
west-Northeast Service Case. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Docket 2355 et al. 

Sept. 8—Hearing, Southwest Air- 
ways Renewal Case (airline parties). 
Washington, D. C. Docket 6503 et al. 

Sept. 9—Oral argument, Newport, 
Vt. Service Case. Washington, D. C. 
Docket 6207. 

Sept. 16—Oral argument, Braniff- 
TWA Interchange (Texas-California). 
Washington, D. C. Docket 1102 et al. 

Sept. 17—Prehearing conference, At- 
lantic Seaboard Service Case. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Docket 3051 et al. 


Examiners’ Reports 


Examiner Barron Fredericks recom- 
mended permanency for Braniff Airways’ 
local service-type route 106 between 
Chicago and Sioux City; also, lifting 
of usual local service restrictions. 
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TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 








Mass Production Transistors 






The growing of a crystal is watched by G-E 
design engineer William Engeler 


, promise of electronic transistors 
that will sell at prices competitive 
with vacuum tubes has moved nearer 
to fulfillment with the announcement 
by the General Electric Co. that it is 
now tooling for mass production. 

G-E_ Electronics 
president and general manager, Dr. W. 
R. G. Baker, said that wide-scale sam- 
pling of the industry from a pilot pro- 
duction plant now in operation at 
Syracuse, N. Y., will probably 
late this year. Mass output—running 
into many millions of 
year—will start within the 


Division’s vice 


begin 


transistors a 
next two 
years, he added. 

Timing of the program, according 
to the G-E official, now hinges only on 
the speed of the electronics industry in 
designing circuits using the new ex 
tremely high frequency semiconductors. 

The entire production plan is built 
around the rate-grown process of mass 
producing transistor elements, an inven- 
tion of G-E physicist Dr. R. N. Hall at 
the company’s Schenectady research lab 
oratory. This method, Dr. Baker said, 
appears to be the only technical process 
which shows any promise of low-cost, 
high-quality transistor output. 

Dr. Hall found that it was possible 
to produce as many as several thousand 
elements at a time from the germanium 
refining process itself. By introducing 
such special impurities as gallium and 
antimony, and by varying the heat con 
trol during the crystal-growing process, 
is many as 100 wafer-thin layers of 
specially treated germanium are formed 
in a six-inch ingot. 

Next step is to dice the ingot into 
bars, with each bar only several thou 
sandths of an inch long with a layer 
through the center that does the work 
of a vacuum tube grid. Sections of 
transistor bar on either side of the layer 
serve as the cathode and plate of a tube. 
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. and here's the result—a '/4 Ib. ingot to 
make thousands of tiny bars (inset) . . . 





. and a bar with leads attached becomes 
a transistor. Sealed cap will be added. 


At present, G-E is fabricating a 
few hundred finished transistors a week 
for engineering and military evaluation. 
Transistor ingots are being produced at 
the rate of about one every 10 days and, 
although it takes only two hours to 
process a single ingot, G-E has found 
that the yield of transistor elements for 
one ingot will keep its pilot line sup- 
plied for the 10-day stretch. 

Main area of current G-E tooling 
and mechanization is in the fabrication 
process where leads are attached to 
transistor bars. Fabricated transistors in 
the triode design will result in a usable 
gain up to 15 megacycles, Dr. Baker 
said, and tetrodes will provide a gain 
up to 150 me. e ad 


WORLD'S PREMIER 


People 





Manufacturing 


Luther Harris and Alan H. Blair, 
named gen. mgr. and sales megr.. re- 
spectively, of the Aircraft Service Divi- 
sion of Lear, Inc. Robert Boyer, formerly 
aviation sales mgr. of Bendix Scintilla 
Magneto Division, now Lear’s LearCar 
Div. military sales mer. 


Harris Boyer 

Sir Reginald Verdon Smith, joint 
managing director of The Bristol Aero- 
plane Co., appointed board chairman 
of MacDonald Brothers Aircraft Ltd 
of Winnipeg. President of the newly 
acquired subsidiary is R. J. Reynolds, 
Bristol's executive v.p. W. S. Haggett, 
executive ass’t to the president, will 
run the plant. 

I. M. Laddon, former executive 
v.p. of Convair, elected president and 
chairman of the board of Langley 
Corp., which is planning increased ac- 
tivity as an aircraft subcontractor 
Former president, Henry I. Mandolf, 
now v.p.-engineering and manufactur- 
ing. 

Zeus Soucek, appointed gen. mer 
of General Mills Mechanical Division, 
replacing Charles D. Elliot, who died 
earlier this year 

John F. Walrath, 
mer. for the Jet Engine dept 
eral Electric’s Aircraft Gas 
Division. 

Dr. Hans Erich Hollman has joined 
Hydro-Aire’s Electronics Division engi- 
neering staff, from the Naval Air Missile 
Test Center at Point Mugu, Calif 

Thomas W. Shoop, formerly mer., 
fuel gage project at Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Aero Div., named sales and 
advertising mer. of Clifton Precision 
Products Co. 


named finance 
of Gen- 
Turbine 





John W. Hernlund, Townsend Co., 
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appointed western aircraft sales mer., 
from gen. mgr. of Cherry Rivet Div. 

Max S. Simpson, formerly controller 
of Curtiss-Wright’s Electronics Div., 
named ass’t controller of Chance 
Vought Aircraft. Floyd E. Peavier was 
named internal audit supervisor. 

Albert W. Cook, chief project engi- 
neer, Donald G. Smellie, head of re- 
search and development section, and 
Charles F. Luginbill, in charge of test- 
ing activities and laboratory opera- 
tions, are recent appointments in Good- 
year Aircraft Corp.’s wheel and brake 
development dept. 





Graham 


Krause 


Dr. Ernest H. Krause, former asso- 
ciate director of research at the Naval 
Research Laboratory in Washington, 
named head of Lockheed’s Missile Sys- 
tems Division research laboratories. 

E. D. Burke, named director of 
advertising and public relations, and 
Ken Frogley, named public relations 
mgr. for The Garret Corp. 

Irving L, Jones, Jr., former check 


pilot and instructor for PAA, is now 
mgr. of customer service for Aerodex, 
Inc. 

James A. Cole, assigned as technical 
specialist in the Chicago extrusion pro- 
duct office of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Sales, Inc. 


Airlines 


Josef B. Kapelnmer, named east 
coast district commercial mgr. for EL 
AL Israel Airlines, from commercial 
mgr. in Zurich. 

Ralph H. Robertson, appointed mer. 
of revenue accounting for United Air 
Lines in Chicago, replacing A. K. Bar- 
rows, resigned. K. S. Hankland succeeds 
Robertson as regional mgr. of account- 
ing in San Francisco. 

M. V. J. Stott, appointed supt. of 
station service for Trans World Air- 
lines’ western region. 

Oda Worthy, named chief inspector 
for Pioneer Air Lines in Dallas, replac- 
ing Roy R. Jones, who has joined Temco 
Manufacturing Co. 

Harold L. Graham, Jr., has moved 
up from exec. v.p. to president of 
Resort Airlines, succeeding Walter 
Sternberg, who will handle RES sales 
development as a consultant. 


Government 


David D. Thomas, appointed deputy 
director, Office of Federal Airways, 
succeeding Joseph Tippets, who moved 
up to director. 





For long life under extreme conditions 
of shock, vibration, corrosion, 
humidity and temperature 


“Condi” W..- 


HEAVY-DUTY 
ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR 


Here is the electrical connector designed 
and built for maximum performance 
under rugged operating conditions. 
Intended for use with jacketed cable 
and not requiring ground return through 
mating surfaces, this connector incorpo- 
rates sealing gaskets at all mating joints. 
W-Type Bendix* Connectors also incor- 
porate standard Scinflex resilient inserts 
in established AN contact arrangements. 


Shell components are thick-sectioned high- 
grade aluminum for maximum strength. 
All aluminum surfaces are grey anodized 
for protection against corrosion. 

It will pay you to remember that for 
the really tough jobs, where ordinary 
electrical connectors just won't do, be sure 
to specify the W-Type Connector. Our 
sales Department will gladly furnish com- 
plete specifications and details on request. 

*REG. TRADE-MARK 
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FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES 
512 West Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. @ 


HONOR. ROLL 


A Quorter Century in Aviation 





* Humphrey W. Toomey, PAA. V.p. 
in charge of operations in Brazil, Uru- 
guay, and Argentina, Rio de Janeiro. 

*James Creque, PAA. Mechanic, 
Ciudad Trujillo. 

* Gerald E. Lauver, PAA. Warranty 
claims coordinator, Miami. 

* Ralph O. Norsworthy, PAA. Fore- 
man, Miami. 

*Herbert J. Linden, 
patcher, Miami. 

* Delmar C. Flynn, PAA. Link in- 
structor, Miami. 

*Ray H. Sullinger, PAA. Produc- 
tion control coordinator, Miami. 

* Malcolm H. Patterson, PAA. As- 
sistant foreman, Miami. 

*Drury D. Dixon, 
mechanic, Miami. 

*V. Thomas, AA. Supervisor, New 


PAA, Dis- 


PAA. Master 


York. 

*V. E. Hart, AA. Maintenance 
foreman, Fort Worth. 

*C. C. Stiller, AA. Maintenance 


foreman, Fort Worth. 

* Harold B. Allen, TWA. Foreman, 
Kansas City. 

*Edward C. Peet, TWA. Director, 
dometsic accounting, Kansas City. 

* Clifford G. Banbury, TWA. Fore- 
man, Los Angeles. 

* George C. Leary, TWA. Foreman, 
Los Angeles. 





SCINTILLA 
DIVISION 


Bendix” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
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Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. © 


Dayton 2, Ohio @ 


Brouwer Bidg., 176 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
8401 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas 19, Texas 


6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
American Bidg., 4 S. Main St., 


Stephenson Bidg., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. @ 
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RIGHT TO THE TOP—The Beechcraft T-34 Mentor 
shows in this unusual performance-photo one of 
the reasons why it has won every evaluation 
contest in which it has participated since the 
flight of the first prototype on December 2, 1948. 


Developed by Beech Aircraft as a private ven- 
ture, the Beechcraft T-34 has been adopted as 
the official trainer for the U. S. Air Force, the 
U.S. Navy, and the air services of Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, El] Salvador, and Japan. 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Seech Builds: USAF T-34 © USNavy T-34 © USArmy l-23 © USAF C-45 © Model E35 Bonanza © Model B50 Twin-Bonanzo © Super 18 Executive Transpory 
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Maintenance Bulletin Board 





Auto Spotlight Aids 
In Jig Alignment 


Faster and more economical align- 
ment of jigs and fixtures during their 
construction for aircraft production is 
the result of a simple shop fixture 
adopted by Chance Vought. It consists 
of an ordinary steerable automobile 
spotlight attached to a surveyor’s 
transit. 

In the past, with ordinary factory 
illumination, it was difficult for the 
transit operator to read the minute 





measurements on the scale. The com- 
pany experimented with theatrical 
lights, floodlights, and photographic 
slide projectors, but found that an ad- 
ditional man was needed to hold the 
light while another adjusted it on the 
jig in line with the transitman’s mo- 
tions. 

The auto spotlight, an idea of in- 
dustrial engineer Philip P. Hathaway, 
dispenses with the extra light man. 
The only other equipment needed for 
the installation is a small transformer 
mounted on the transit base to convert 
plant power to the six-volt rating of 
the light. 


Zippered Linings Seal 


Connie Baggage Areas 


The long-standing problem of 
maintaining an air-tight seal in aircraft 
underfloor baggage areas is getting 
relief in Lockheed’s Super Constella- 
tions with the use of new zippered 
compartment linings. In the latest 
1049C’s, 33 individual access panels in 
two belly compartments are fastened by 
pressure sealing zippers developed by 
B. F. Goodrich. 


Ever since sealing became a re- 
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quirement to retain CO, fire extin- 
guisher agent within belly compart- 
ments and prevent leakage into crew 





and passenger areas, roll after roll of 
special sealing tape has customarily 
been used to seal metal joints. Slipshod 
installations that would still allow leak- 
age and possible taping over fire de- 
tectors are only a few of the problems 
that have prevailed. 

The new Goodrich liners are fabri- 
cated from fiberglas combined with a 
special rubber compound. The pressure- 
sealing zipper features two overlapping 
rubber lips that seal tight against pres- 
sures from zero up to the structural 
strength of the zipper itself. 


“Toothpaste” Tube 
In Sealing Jobs 


Bell Aircraft has settled on a com- 
mon household item, the collapsible 
“toothpaste” tube, as the answer to the 








Inspection Aid 
Inspection of precision engine parts at Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft gets an assist from a 


new binocular-type magnifier, the Magni- 
Focuser, which frees both hands for part 
handling and can be worn with or without 
regular eye-glasses. The Magni-Focuser is 
produced by Edroy Products Co., 480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


problem of applying plastic compound 
and rubber cements to seal aircraf 
hatches, tank covers, and overlappin; 
surfaces. 

The compounds formerly were ay 
plied with a variety of spatulas, brushes 
or caulking guns—all difficult to clea: 
and requiring a good deal of mainte 
nance. The compounds themselves wer: 
unwieldy and hard to remove from 
skin, clothing, or the surface being 
sealed. 

At Bell the compounds are loaded 
into small tubes for direct on-the-job 
application. The result, the company 
says, is a cleaner sealing job, virtual 
elimination of clean-up operations 
caused by mis-application, and actual 
dollar savings from reduced waste and 
spoilage of compounds. 


New Lodestar Heater 
And Exhaust Manifold 


Mallard Industries, Inc., located at 
Bridgeport Municipal Airport in Strat 
ford, Conn., has completed flight test 
ing and received CAA approval of a 
new exhaust manifold and heater sys 


tem for the Lockheed Lodestar. The 





design does away with the standard 


ball-joint exhaust collector ring and 
intensiher tube heater and has beet 
installed in a Lodestar operated by 
Kollsman Instrument Corp. 

Past problems with the Lodesta: 
installation led Kollsman’s chief pilot 
Al Zotack, to basic planning for th 
new systems. Wear of exhaust systen 
ball joints, shortage of replacemen 
parts, and the potential danger of in 
troducing carbon monoxide into th 
cabin or cockpit with the old heate 
were all factors. 

In the new design Mallard uses : 
relatively inexpensive and readily avail 
able sleeve-type collector ring with 
short stack. The old tailpipe and in 
tensifier tube are gone and a combus 
tion heater complete with controls anc 
ground blower has taken their place. 
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New Products 





Heli-Coil Develops New 


Screw Locking Insert 


Heli-Coil Corp. has developed a new 
screw locking insert—an adaption of its 
standard Heli-Coil thread insert—which 
t says will eliminate the need for lock 
washers, safety wire, or lock nuts in 
many capscrew installations. Called the 
grip-end insert, the product is already 
in use by one major airframe manu- 
facturer for cowl fastener installation 
and is being considered by others for 
a variety of aircraft assemblies. 

Three basic functions are performed 
by the new insert: 

e Automatic vibration-proof screw 
locking, dispensingwith need for lock 
washers, wires, or nuts. 

@ Serves as a high-strength thread 
in the same manner as standard Heli- 
Coil inserts. 

eIs_ self-locking into the parent 
material without special pins, rings, or 
other staking devices. 

Design of the “grip-end” provides a 
constricting area in the bottom coil 
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which is expanded by the screw and 
provides a gripping action to resist 
loosening due to vibration. Once locked, 
the screw may be readily broken loose 
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applying about the same torque as 
ed in initial assembly. 

Among other advantages seen are 
ight and cost savings resulting from 
» of shorter screws, and elimination 
the tendency of some lock washers 
score finished surfaces or rupture 
iting or other protective coatings. 
1e manufacturer says that in many 
tances the new inserts will permit 
* of ordinary cap screws instead of 
ids which usually require careful tap- 
ig and interference fits. 

Although current production is con- 
ed to sizes 10-32 and \%-28 in two 
ndard lengths, other popular sizes 
‘ now being developed, the company 
nounced. Address: Heli-Coil Corp., 
pt. AAP, Danbury, Conn. 


xygen Mask 

New nasal oxygen mask, molded 
m Tenite butyrate plastic to con- 
m to normal facial features, can be 
idily cleansed for re-use with mild 
ip and warm water. 
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The mask is designed to rest lightly 
on the face, and is held in place by an 
adjustable rubber headband. An at- 
tached Latex bag receives oxygen 
from the airplane supply through a 





tube connection at the bottom, and an 
adjustable disk valve covering the mask 
nose vents permits variation of the 
oxygen concentration to suit the user's 
requirements. Address: Puritan Com- 


pressed Gas Corp., Dept. AAP, 2012 
Grand Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Vibration Analyzer 

For balancing rotating parts at 
speeds up to 5000 rpm, this new elec- 
tronic vibration analyzer weighs only 24 
pounds and can be carried to a ma- 
chine tool or other piece of equipment 
to be checked for excessive vibration. 


Actual balancing requires a short 
four-step procedure with the aid of a 
stroboscopic lamp having a range up to 





5000 flashes per minute. Analysis is pro- 
vided through electronic frequency and 
displacement circuits which display data 
on a series of panel meters at a re- 
ported accuracy of within 10%. Address: 
International Research & Development 
Corp., Dept. AAP, 168 E. Hosack St., 
Columbus 7, Ohio. 


Solderless Disconnect 


A new gang-disconnect panel de- 
signed by Burndy Engineering Corp. 
for bulkhead installations in pressurized 
aircraft completely eliminates the neces- 
sity for soldered connections. 

In their place, Burndy has developed 
the Unilok disconnect, an assembly made 
up of three major components—a recep- 
tacle, plug, and socket. A plastic arc- 
resistent panel in the receptacle serves 
as the pressure panel, and double- 
ended contact pins molded into the 
plastic are numbered at both ends to 
simplify circuit installation and testing. 

Main feature of the Unilok is the 
“Hysocket” compression socket which is 
crimped to the wire conductor on one 
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SiG FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 36, W. Y. 


TEL CPHOnE MURRAY Hid 77-2080 
CABLE BHLLWOLO HEW TORK 


Compared with the most widely used prewar 
twin-engine transports, the Martin 202 carries 
almost twice the payload, cruises at speeds up to 
100 miles an hour tester and climbs ot a nearly 
50% greater rate, but operates from the same 
airports. The Martin 202 was the first postwar 
transport to be _ certified under the terms of 
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MARTIN 202 


of a 


Part 048 of the United States Civil Aeronautics 
to assure the highest 





standard of safety. 

Due to an unusual situation, a fleet of nine air- 

craft, together with spare parts, are available 

for sale, lease, lease-purchase or trade, singly 

or as a fleet. Detailed specifications on request. 
a 
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Executive DC-3s 


remanufacture at TEMCO 


Now you can get the efficient, airline- 
proved DC-3 in a remanufactured ver- 
sion that is even sturdier, quieter, and 
more efficient than the original. TEMCO 
has set up production line procedure and 
applied their well known production 
know-how to the remanufacture of these 
planes with modern improvements and 
new equipment that were not available 
for the original DC-3’s. 


The planes that are being converted are 
part of a fleet of 83 planes that were in 
scheduled airline service in China and 
were taken out just ahead of the Red 
invasion. TEMCO engineers inspected 
12 of these planes in California for the 
quality of their airframes and purchased 
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them. They were flown to TEMCO’s 
Greenville, Texas, plant where the re- 
manufacture is accomplished. 


The photographs above give some indi- 
cation of how extensive and complete 
this remanufacture is . . . for complete de- 
tails write to: 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 








| end with standard Burndy compression 








tooling. The opposite end, which is in 


serted into the plug, employs an interna! 
spring and 


contact spring-supported 





locking latch to guarantee a secure 
connection. 
Added protection against mis-in- 


stallation is provided by an inspection 
hole to check for full insertion of the 
socket into the plug and an external 
shoulder to positively locate the “Hy- 
socket” in the plug. Once inserted, the 
socket spring latch prevents accidental 
removal by any force up to 50 Ibs., yet 
for maintenance purposes the latch can 
be easily depressed for quick removal 
Address: Burndy Engineering Co., Inc., 
Dept. AAP, Norwalk, Conn. 


Harness Wrapper 

New Model E-2 taping gun speeds 
up installation of plastic electrical tape 
from two to ten times over past meth- 
ods, the manufacturer states. Designed 
for use with 3/8”-wide, No. 33 “Scotch” 
plastic tape, the new dispenser weighs 


less than 20 ounces complete with 
36-yard tape roll inserted. 


Special feature of the gun is 
10%”-long curved tip for threading tt 
tape around wires on a layout board « 
in otherwise inaccessible areas. Onc 
installed, a thumb button is pressed to 
cut the tape, completing the wrapping 
operation in one easy motion. Addres: 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co., Dept. AAP, 900 Fauquier St., S 
Paul 6, Minn. 


| Wind Senser 


' 


For measuring the force and dire< 
tion of wind in aircraft research, a ne 
electrical sensing instrument combines 
a 2-inch diameter hollow metal ba!! 
with the necessary strain gages, am 
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plifier circuitry, and recording instru- 
mentation to provide instantaneous in- 
dication of changes of both wind mag- 
nitude and direction. 

The pick-up unit is basically a cylin- 
drical cantilever beam on which two 






























separate Wheatstone bridge circuits, 
consisting of SR-4 resistance strain 
gages, are arranged to measure strains 
caused by wind forces in two directions 
at right angles to each other. Address: 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton  Corp., Dept. 
AAP, Philadelphia 42, Pa. 


Microwave Test Unit 


For laboratory and production line 
testing as well as field maintenance 
of X-Band radar, this new test instru- 
ment is designed for operation by per- 
sonnel having only a minimum of train- 
ing. 

Utilizing modular construction, with 
each test section mounted on separate 
plug-in sub-chassis, the new tester 
weighs 45 pounds and measures 17” 
wide, 104%” high, and 13” deep. 

Test functions accommodated are: 
power measurement, observation of 
transmitter spectra distribution, fre- 
quency measurement, and generation of 
artificial test signals. Provision is also 










wave generator aids in making standard 
wave measurements. Address: Kearfott 
Co., Inc., Dept. AAP, 14844 Oxnard St., 
Van Nys, Calif. 


Aircraft Hoist 


New electric motor-driven aircraft 
rescue or cargo hoist weighs about 25 
pounds exclusive of cable and will raise 
or lower a normal load of 800 pounds 
at a rate of 50 feet per minute, the man- 
ufacturer says. Maximum operating load 
is 1200 pounds and top static load is 
3000 pounds. 

Hoist is powered by a 1%-hp, 26- 
volt, 8500-rpm motor driving through a 
3-stage reduction gearing of 193:1 





ratio. Equipment includes a magnetic 
motor brake, gear reduction, cable drum, 
and level winding mechanism. A normal 
hoisting reel uses 150 feet of 3/16” cable 
which, in operation, is evenly and com- 
pactly arranged in six layers on the 
drum. Address: Western Gear Works, 
Dept. AAP, Lynwood, Calif. 








VHF Transmitter 


A new 10-channel VHF transmitter 
for private aircraft that weighs only 
ght ounces and sells for $79.50 is be- 
1g marketed by Air Associates, Inc. 
lentified as the Aerotrol Model 200, it 
can be quickly installed in any standard 
24%” mounting using an antenna and 
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installation kit available for an addi- 
tional $10.50. 

Basic transmitter price includes five 
crystals for emergency, ground control, 
radio, tower, and unicom operations. 
Provision is included, however, for addi- 
tion of five other channels if desired. 
Address: Air Associates, Inc., Dept. AAP, 
Teterboro, N. J. 





included for analysis of bandwidth char- 
acteristics, and a self-contained square 





When a tneasured delay is requiréd inj 
sequencifig an electronic control system, 
Tarrytron thermal time delay offers a 
practical and ecpnomical solution, 

| Qualified to MIL-R-6106 by Inland 
a Laboratories and thoroughly 








ight tested by (practically everything 
that flies, Tarrytron provides a reliable,| 
sniall, light weight, hermetically sealed 
[her | 

| It weighs 414 ounces and measures 
21%" x 154” x 113g” displacing only 4.75) 
cubic inches. ‘Time Delay Range settings 
range from }4 to 120 seconds and can be 
calibrated to 28 volts DC or 115 
Volts AC. 


We invite your inquiry 


Cook Electric Company 


Established 1897 
2700 Southport, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Diaphlex—Aircraft Components and Accessories ® 
Wirecom—Wire Communications, Protection & Distri 
bution Apporctus @® Magnilastic—Expansion Joints 
Heavy Industry Equipment, ond Airframe Structures 
® Cook Research Laboratories—8!00 Monticello 
Avenue, Skokie, Illinois @ Inland Testing Lnbore- 
tories—1457 Diversey Porkwoy, Chicago 14, IIlinois 
® Electronic Systems Division—2533 N. Ashland 
Avenue, Chicogo 14, Illinois © Subsidiary: C di 








Diaphiex Limited—Aircraft Components ond Acces 
sories, Toronto, Onterio, Conade @ Plymeld Divi- 
sion—3415 Belmont Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
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| Sea 





INTERCOM 


HE success of the car ferry oper- 

ations of Silver City Airways be- 
tween England and continental Europe 
is reflected in the recent inauguration 
of an airport built by the airline. The 
only available government-owned air- 
field (Lympne, where international car 
ferry operations were started by Silver 
City six years ago) has been outgrown. 
The new airport known as Ferryfield, 
has two concrete runways, a 30,000- 
square-foot terminal building, and radar 
aids. It was built in less than six 
months at a cost of about $700,000. 


Silver City Airways’ traffic growth 
has been accompanied by a steady re- 
duction in fares. In 1948 the roundtrip 
fare for a small car and two passengers 
without insurance was $151.20. This 
year the equivalent fare is $60.20 in- 
surance included. In the first full sea- 
son’s operation, 1949, using three Bristol 
170 Freighters hired from the manu- 
facturer, 2600 cars, 100 motorcycles, and 
7900 passengers were carried. 


This year, with a company-owned 
fleet of 15 Bristol 170 Freighters and 
Super-freighters, Silver City is carrying 
record traffic and will certainly exceed 
last year’s total of 39,000 vehicles (out 
of a total of 175,000 vehicles trans- 
ported between England and conti- 
nental Europe by sea and air) and 96,- 
000 passengers. 


Operating a car ferry is not easy, 
since usually there are very pronounced 
seasonal peaks. Many routes where 
there seems to be a big potential are 
cisappointing in practice. Several years 
ago Aerovias “Q” started carrying cars 
between Florida and Cuba experiment- 
ally but did not find enough interest 
to warrant putting the operation on a 
permanent basis. Silver City has long 
sought to duplicate this Florida-Cuba 
operation but, being a British company, 
it cannot actually fly the service itself. 


It feels that the Bristol 170, with a 
capacity of three cars, might succeed 
where the Connestogas operated by the 
Cuban carriers failed. Silver City, in- 
cidentally, plans to replace its fixed- 
wing car carriers with helicopters, and 
is interested in modifying the Fairey 
Rotodyne for this purpose. 
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Airwork Orders Two DC-6A's 


Aa. LTD, British independ- 
ent, has ordered two Douglas DC- 
6A Liftmasters for its trans-Atlantic 
all-cargo services. Delivery is expected 
in January or February 1956. British 
government approval was given for 
the dollar purchase since the aircraft 
will be used for dollar-earning work. 


Meanwhile, Airwork plans to start 
its freight services from London to 
Montreal and New York with Hand- 
ley-Page Hermes early next year. 
Eventually, it expects to use Bristol 
Britannias on the trans-Atlantic route. 
Initially, Airwork will not operate more 
than two flights a week. 

There will probably be cooperation 
between Airwork and BOAC to in- 
crease cargo business overall. The in- 
dependent feels that the two services 
can be complementary—bulk shipments 
being transported by Airwork and other 
items by BOAC. In effect, urgent 
freight at short notice would be BOAC’s 
prerogative while Airwork would spe- 
cialize in pre-planned bulk shipment. 

Airwork, now backed by the Fur- 
ness-Withy and Blue Star shipping com- 
panies, will almost certainly use the 
Furness office in New York as the base 
for its master agent in the U.S. Its 
sales drive on both sides of the Atlantic 
will be directed toward the industries 
making commodities that travel more 
cheaply by air (furs, for example) and 
finding ways of overcoming customs 
and other terminal delays. 





No Jets Yet for KLM, 
Says New President 


There will be another round of 
piston-engine transports before the jet 
era arrives, I. A. Aler, president of 
KLM, told American AVIATION in 
Washington earlier this month. In line 
with this thinking, he confirmed that 
the Dutch flag carrier has ordered three 
Lockheed L-1049G Super Constellations 
(with an option on a fourth), bringing 
to 16 the number of Super Connies for 
which KLM has placed firm orders. 

In advocating prudence in switch 
ing to jet aircraft, Aler considers that 
the airline industry should be extremely 
careful not to lose its good reputation. 
He believes that new types must be 
proven before they enter airline service. 
Aler does not plan to sell any more 
of KLM’s trunkline aircraft (another 
Convair 240 was sold to Swissair a few 
weeks ago). 

Aler said that KLM would buy 
two of the initial series (probably 24 
aircraft) of the Dart-powered Fokker 
F.27 “DC-3 replacement.” He consid 
ers that at present helicopters are too 
expensive to operate. Aler reports that 
KLM will stay in the back “even with 
present fare levels,” but he points out 
that throughout the industry “the profit 
margin is coming to a dangerous point.” 











Australia's Jindivik pilotless target aircraft has now passed the experimental manu- 
facturing stage and is in quantity production at the government aircraft factory 
where it was designed and developed. Intended originally to function only as a 
harmless “guided” target to be shot at by rockets and other missiles, the subsonic 
Jindivik is being used to test high-speed remote-control mechanisms. 
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Helicopter Air Service, 
Chicago 


New York Airways, Inc., 
New York 




















... both these operators 
get outstanding service 
with 


AEROSHELL OIL 


Tue HELICOPTER ENGINES operated by nd idle, and with close schedules they 
New York Airways and Helicopter Air _ idle a high proportion of the time. 


Service lead a hard life. This service calls for an oil that can 
Frequent short hops require that the take real punishment . . . AeroShell Oil. 
engines alternate between full throttle 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


SO WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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MANUFACTURING 


FRANCE. Breguet is modifying its two 760 Vultur naval 
aircraft prototypes which were originally each powered by 
an Armstrong-Siddeley Mamba and a Rolls-Royce Nene. 
The Nene has been removed from one of the prototypes to 
make possible a three- (instead of two-) man crew. The 
other is being converted for test work on boundary layer 
control . . . Morane Saulnier 760 four-place jet liaison air- 
craft made its first flight on July 29. Derived from the 755 
Fleuret, the 760 is 13 inches longer and has a range of 870 
miles flying at 310 mph at 20,000 ft. . . . SIPA 300 two- 
place jet trainer is due to fly this month . . . Farman 
Monitor III piston-engine trainer made its first flight on 
July 21 . . . SFECMAS 1402 Gerfault experimental delta 
interceptor has made 30 flights since it started its test pro- 
gram in January. 


BRITAIN. Flight testing of the de Havilland Gyron axial 
jet is taking place in one of the Short SA4 bomber proto- 


types . . . Rolls Royce Avon RA28 is rated at 10,000 lbs. 
static thrust . . . Napier Oryx gas generator develops 750 
hp. . . . William Jessop & Sons is installing titanium smelt- 


ing facilities at its Sheffield plant for pure and alloy pro- 
duction . . . First Gloster Javeline all-weather fighters are 
starting to come off the production line and the RAF hopes 
to form a squadron by early 1955. Javelin reportedly carries 
four 30-mm cannon . . . Short Seamew antisub plane now 
has fixed slats added about mid-span and a stabilizer/fin 
filler in the form of a hollow vent to improve control at 
around-the-stall condition. 


NETHERLANDS; Fokker Aircraft Co. reports a profit of 
$1,060,000 for 1953. Chief activity is preparation for the 
production of 460 license-built Hawker Hunters and a small 
quantity of S.14 trainers. 


AIRLINES 


BRITAIN: A_ suggestion that Britain should follow the 
U.S. example of excluding shipping companies by law from 
entering air transport has come from Peter G. Masefield, 
chief executive of British European Airways . Lord 
Rotherwick, chairman of Clan Line Steamers, a shipping 
company with aviation interests (notably, Hunting-Clan 
Air Transport), has described BEA and BOAC as “chosen 
instruments which can and do compete on an unfair basis,” 
adding that “practically all the high-density main trade, 
and therefore profitable, routes are reserved to them so that 
shipping companies are unable to proceed with the logical 
development of their shipping services with complementary 
air services.” . . . BOAC is reported to be paying about 
$5 million for the six Stratocruisers and spares it is buying 
from United Air Lines . . . Jersey Airlines has taken delivery 
of a de Havilland Heron and is planning to order more. 


IRELAND: Aer Lingus incurred a net loss of $175,456 
for its fiscal year ended March 31, 1954, against a loss of 
$240,010 for the previous year. As in 1952-53 the Irish flag 
carrier is not using its statutory right to call on its two 
shareholders, Aer Rianta and British European Airways, 
to make good this deficit, but it has applied to them for 
a loan. 


SPAIN: Iberia introduced Super Constellation equipment 
on its routes to Cuba and South America. Substitution of 
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Super Connies for DC-4’s on the Madrid-Buenos Aires run 
enabled the intermediate stop at Natal, Brazil, to be elimi- 
nated. The aircraft fly non-stop from Dakar to Rio de 
Janeiro. 


NEW ZEALAND: Tasman Empire Airways is offering 
four of its five Short Solent 4 flying-boats for sale at 
$226,000 each. The carrier has substituted DC-6’s for the 
Solents on its trunk routes between New Zealand and 
Australia. The fifth Solent will be retained by TEA for 
the operation of its regular services to the island groups 
to the north of New Zealand and to Tahiti. These opera- 
tions will be based on Suva, Fiji, where the airline will 
have a staff of about 12. Servicing will be performed by 
the Royal New Zealand Air Force, which has a squadron 
of Sandringhams based there. 


GERMANY: Deutsche Lufthansa is likely to increase its 
Super Constellation order from four to six. The German 
flag carrier has ordered two Saab Safirs for training. 


SCANDINAVIA: Scandinavian Airlines System will use 
Winnipeg instead of Edmonton as the Canadian intermedi- 
ate on its “polar” route to the U.S. west coast which it 
plans to open on November 15. SAS is building three radio 
stations in Canada in connection with the route. 
NETHERLANDS: KLM has opened a weekly experi 
mental service between Karachi, Pakistan, and Kabul, 
Afghanistan, via Kandahar. If the service is successful it 
will be put on a scheduled basis at the beginning of 1955. 
DC-3 equipment is used with accommodations for eight 
passengers (the remainder of the space being kept for 
freight). In the first six months of 1954 KLM carried 18 
more passengers and 20°. more freight than in the like 
period of 1953. 








Latest Spanish military light transport is the AISA AVD-I2 
(right) designed by E. Dewoitine, designer of many well- 
known French aircraft. Powered by a 150-hp ENMASE Tigre 
engine, it met a specification which required a top speed of 
not less than 110 mph, a stalling speed of not more than 37 
mph, endurance of 2!/2 hours, and a ceiling of 15,000 ft. 
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AIRCRAFT NATIONALITY MARKS 


*Mexico..... A, XB, XC 
« i” 
* Netherlands Antilles... 

* Nethertands Surinam .. 7 
* Netherlands New Guinea..._J2 
s New Zealand 2K, ZL, 7M 


chin (Tip Teta. wa Pn gia Badin ~ 


oe Bis * Pakistan. oe ose e any AP 
4 czechasiovakia. ae om : 
*Denmark.. Mr *pery | 

*Dominican Republi. * Philippine Republi. 

* Ecuador... Fin hep AM Poland. . 

Egypt. . peels, Het? * portugal. 

EI Salvador. . ie sued Nia. 

‘na figs PR, *spain 
Finland. . Pig + ae *Sweden. 
*France.. cthdessese wes 
Spethend se 6, ask 

Pe Ee 

Ireland........ ELE 

bd pe 4x 


*VICKERS AIRCRAFT HYDRAULICS IN USE 


This table includes all nationality marks that have been 
formally notified to ICAO up to June 19, 1953. Seventy-five 
percent of the countries . . . those marked with an asterisk . 

have registered commercial aircraft which use Vickers Hy- 
draulics. Vickers Hydraulic Equipment for aircraft is so widely 
preferred because it is dependable, efficient, light weight 
and compact. Ask for new Bulletin A-5200-B. 


Write For Aircraft Registration Card 

We have a new 2%" x 4” plastic wallet card which give 
you @ permanent record of world civil aircraft: 

Codes. We'll be glad fo send you one... write today. 
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1502 OAKMAN BLVD. * DETROIT 32, MICH. 
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Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. 


um charge $4.00. 


Displayed Advertising: $15.00 per column inch. Space units up to 5, D 








Lambert Field 
St. Louis, Mo. 
UNC. rerryhitt 5-151! 
Has all bey one a, RE for Executive 


AR i cag OO ass 
P&W Continental Wright Goodrich Goodyear 








TWIN BEECHCRAFTS 
C188 and D18S Transports—Excelient 
Condition fully equipped from $25,000 


LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 


Why take less for your money? 
Ready to go complete from $55,000 
We Invite Inquiries for Any Types 


WINGS, INC. Ambler, Pa. 











ARC 








ELECTRONIC SPECIALISTS 


Custom Installations of 


LEAR... NARCO. .. ECLIPSE . . . SPERRY 
READING AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


- « BENDIX .. . COLLINS 


READING, PA. 








FOR SALE: DOUGLAS C-47 LOW TIME. All 
C-47 bulletins accomplished including heavy 
coublers. Cargo interior ready for use or 
for executive conversion. Engines and com- 
ponents overhauled. Call or write Master 
Equipment Co., 907 Frontier Ave., Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


We buy DC-3 and C-47 


--- also fuselages, center sections, components, 

etc. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline, 

passenger, cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 

etc. State Price, time, quantity, type engines. 
We are not brokers 


Remmert-Werner, Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 


es 
FOR SALE 
LODESTAR 


This is a fine airplane with extremely 
low air frame hours. Every item was 
carefull: 














recently ed. Has eight (8) chairs 
with large cargo space tie downs, 
low engine hrs., 


full radio equipment, 
excellent ventilation and heating. Has 
constant maintenance by factory rep- 
resentative. 


e 
FOR SALE 
LOCKHEED 12-A 


A fine airplane with seven ft. couch 
Three (3) belts and two chairs with 
work table, toilet, inside and outside 
baggage or cargo compt., to shore 
telephone and full feathering props 
and full radio. 


In addition to factory representative 

maintenance, our pilot, L. L. Decker, 

who has over sixteen (16) years flying 

experience, has constantly checked and 

Spewaes all maintenance for 100% 
ety. 


Both planes have full Omni for U. 8. 
and Canada and are ready for safely 
flying anywhere. 


A. L. DOUGHERTY COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 
830 S. Pearl St. ALBANY, N. Y. 


Phone: 
R. B. CLEARY, Albany 3-2435 
or 
L. L. DECKER, Newburg 6418 














EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
Complete Services and Sales 
DC-3 Lodestar D18S 










ot totes REMMERT- WERNER mt A 


Want facts about 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY? 
Write Dept. M. American Aviation 
Publications, 1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

















FOR SALE 
de HAVILLAND DOVE EXECUTIVE AIR- 
CRAFT. One owner plane carefully main- 
tained. Full executive comfort cabin equip- 
ment. Latest complete pilot equipment. In- 
quiries invited. Intend to sell and will con- 
sider any reasonable offer. Write to P. O. 
Box 4066, Phoenix, Arizona. 








SUPER- 92 


for your DC-3 
CAA Pram wr F Fd engine—lower costs 
Fully interchangeable with —92 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo 








full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 

Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
respondence to Classified Advertising 
aveen Publications, 


Department, American 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 


HELP WANTED 





LICENSED AIRCRAFT DISPATCHERS. Sub- 
mit photo if available and full information 
on background and experience to Box 882, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Ver- 
mont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


LOCAL SERVICE AIRLINE seeking pur- 
chasing agent. Must be familiar with cur- 
rent markets, sources of supply and prices. 
All applications treated confidentially. Box 
883, AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1025 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








WANTED: SALES REPRESENTATIVE, pref- 
erably with airline experience, familiar with 
details of military traffic, regular passenger 
traffic or air cargo. For information write 
A. 8S. Aldridge, Central Airlines Inc., Mea- 
cham Field, Ft. Worth, Texas. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





FLIGHT ENGINEER DC-6 rating. A and E 
license. 16 years aircraft experience. Re- 
quires wr anywhere, available now. 
MERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 

a , Washington 5, 





ATR PILOT—Military and Airline 2,500 hrs. 
DC-3, C-46, B-24, C-54 Marine Nav., some 
Spanish, 30 yrs. old. Prefer 4 Eng. co-pilot. 
L. Dragun, 8657 Rosena Ave., Fontana, Calif. 








Over 6,000 firms 


in the world-wide aviation in- 
dustry, with personnel and prod- 
ucts, and approximately 15,000 
individual names and job titles 
; . are listed in the one-and- 
only AMERICAN AVIATION 
WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY. 
($7.50 per copy) 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











LOCKHEED PARTS 
LODESTAR—CONNIE 


Fuselages - Wings - Nose Sections 
Ailerons - Flaps - Rudders - Land- 
ing Gears - Wheels - Dem. Power 
Piant Units - Doors and other items 
as well as all component airframe 
parts. 
Transport Aircraft—Engines— 
Airline Equipment 
A. K. ROZAWICK, Pres. 








IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


N. Y¥Y.—CIRCLE 5-6920 
NEWARK. N. J 
2-0963-4 


NEWARK AIRPO 
MARKET 








FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


Direct By Owner 


52 Seat DOUGLAS DC-4’s 


One Type E, 23900 Hrs. total. 2400 
Hrs. since major overhaul. 


One Type B, 19500 Hrs. total. 7900 
Hrs. since major overhaul. 
Engines installed: R2000-11MIC can 
deliver with R2000-13. 

Both aircraft now flying about 80 
Hrs. per month; in excellent con- 
dition both as to structure and 
general maintenance; standard air- 
line interior recently renovated. 


Cable or write 


Avensa, Caracas, Venezuela 
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Today’s 
Businessman’s 
: Blue Plate Special 
Just accepted in trade on a 
Remmert-Werner Deluxe Executive Lodestar 
D 1 Beechcraft 
New ship guarantee, complete 8000 hour Hydromatic 
overhaul, SUPER-92 engines, Collins ra- 
dio, beautiful custom interior, 200 
All have the new Remmert-Werner ex- 
clusive large cabin and picture windows 
for eye level vision. 
Twin Bonanza 80 gallon nose tank, deicers, prop and windshield anti-icers, eut- 
side baggage , cleo drag legs, complete paint, excellent 
interior. Bendix TA18 VHF Transmitter; Bendix MNSS VHF 
Receiver; Bendix NA3 VHF OmniMag, RMI; Bendix MN31, 
ADF, DUAL; Lear 1-2 Autopilot; Sperry C-2 Gyrosyn 
Compass; A.R.C. T11 VHF Transmitter; A.R.C. R15 
VHF Receiver. R89B Glide Path, 3 light marker, 
dual inverters, cabin radio, interphone, over- 
head radic panel, deluxe dual three section 
instrument panel. 
$55,000 
| 
i 
Watch for these 
Blue Plate Specials 
every month 
Get ry 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY oc 3 1942, NTSO engines. Janitrol, 
- deicers, Goodyear brakes, 
of your dump chutes, wing modifica- 
tion, 24 volt, 21 seat airline. Dual Collins 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT omni, VHF, MHF, ADF, LF, ILS. $79,000. 
from 
Bonanzas 
REMMERT-WERNER, INC. 
Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo. New, Demonstrators, 
Used, Trade ins 
REGISTERED OWNERS 
AUGUST 30, 1954 s9 


























Mr. Charles Rochester, Pres. 
Hotel Lexington 
New York City 


Dear Charlie: 

For more years than I care to re- 
member I have been given shelter and 
sustenance in your hostelry, and I must 
say I’ve never had any cause to com- 
plain, Until recently, that is. 

Charlie, I think you’ve been holding 
out on me. In all these years you've 
never given me a room with a sunken 
Roman bath. 

Now don’t tell me you don’t have 
any Roman baths. You must have some. 
Doesn’t every hotel? All I want is for 
the guy who takes up my bag to unlock 
whatever door is necessary so I can use 
my Roman bath. Let’s stop horsing 
around. I’ve been a good paying cus- 
tomer, I deserve something better than 
a standard porcelain bathtub. 

What got me to thinking that 
you’ve been holding out on me was 
when I was staying at the Ritz Hotel 
in Barcelona over in Spain last May. 
Now Charlie, there’s a real hotel. 

My wife and I were shown to our 
room and as I walked by the entrance 
to the bathroom I made the customary 
side glance to see that it was a com- 
plete affair. Complete it was, Charlie. 
It gave me such a start that I stopped 
dead in my tracks and took a good look. 

Yes siree, here was a sunken Roman 
bath, all nicely finished in mosaic tile 
with nice chrome railings leading down 
the three steps into what looked like 
a swimming pool. All this on the fifth 
floor, mind you. It was a beaut. 

From now on I don’t want to stay 
in any hotel that can’t provide me with 
one of these baths. Six feet long, about 
30 inches below the floor level, at least 
three feet wide, and big enough for 
four people. 


Baths can be fun 

Get the idea, Charlie? Invite friends 
in for a bath. Make fun out of the dull 
chore of getting yourself clean. Take 
turns scrubbing each other’s back. Get 
to know your neighbors better. Take the 
snobbishness out of hotel bathing. (Now 
there’s a crusade for you!) Use bubble 
bath stuff and make a game out of who 
you bump into. Win friends with Roman 
baths, that’s what I say. : 

Yep, the Ritz in Barcelona is a 
swell layout, Charlie. The bathroom it- 
self was as big as one of your Lexington 
bedrooms, but it was the sunken bath 
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that rated with me. What concerns me 
is that the price for all this was just 
what I have been paying at your inn, 
so I just figure you’ve been holding out 
on me. Just put this down on Miss 
Emily Mandeville’s notepad, that the 
next time I ask for a reservation, assign 
me one of those Roman baths and don’t 
give me any stuff about not having any. 
Gracious me, who ever heard of a hotel 
without sunken baths? 

Another thing, Charlie. When are 
you going to start installing bidets at 
the Lexington? That’s the finest and 
most versatile plumbing fixture ever in- 
vented and your patrons deserve only 
the best. 


Two new discoveries 


What brings this up, Charlie, is 
that I discovered two new types of 
bidets on this spring trip. Of course 
every hotel we stayed in on the Conti- 
nent was equipped, but I found these 
two new types quite ingenious. 

One was in the Hospel El Cid, a 
government-owned tourist roadside 
hotel just east of Burgos in Spain. It 
was a 3-in-1 deal which looked at first 
glance like an ordinary shower bath. 
But to get into the shower you had to 
step over a tiled ledge rising about 18 
inches off the floor. Inset on the inside 
of this ledge was a plumbing fixture of 
the kind found in the one type of bidet 
which Americans experiment with and 
which always sprays them with water. 





The 3-in-1 combination was shower, 
foot bath, and bidet, all in an area of 


three by three feet. There was one 
master lever controlling the water for 
whatever purpose desired—shower, bidet, 
or bath. Then you turned on the hot 
and cold water for the proper desired 
mixture. Compact, well-designed, a com- 
pliment to Spanish ingenuity. 


Whoever heard of a hotel without a Roman bath? 


W. PARRISII 





The other discovery was in the 
small town of Espalon in south central 
France where we stayed at the Hotel 
Moderne Berthier, one of those typically 
ancient family-run hotels featuring in 
the dining room some of the finest 
pate de fois gras I have ever tasted. 

In our bathroom was what looked 
like an ordinary water closet. But you 
lifted the top lid and here was a porce- 
lain basin with a hole and rubber 
stopper in the bottom for drainage. Hot 
and cold water pipes brought the water 
in along the sides. If not using the 
bidet, then you lifted the basin and, 
presto, here was an ordinary toilet seat 
which, in turn could be lifted. Four 
layers, all very compact, and space- 
saving—a 2-in-1 deal. The manufacturer 
calls it le bidet closet, and so it is. 

Since first writing about the bidet 
as a masterpiece of French plumbing 
year before last, I’ve had comments 
from just about every country in the 
world. I discovered that Americans were 
largely unaware of the fact that every 
large U. S. plumbing fixture firm makes 
bidets as standard items. Crane and 
Standard, for example, turn out several 
types in all colors. Unfortunately the 
bidet has had a somewhat sinful con- 
notation, though Lord knows why, be- 
cause the American shower bath is a 
poor way of keeping really clean. There 
ought to be a bidet in every household 


Un dry 

By the way, on the subject of hotels 
when you want a really dry Americar 
martini in Spain (the European variety 
is repulsively sweet) you call for 
dry.” Don’t even have to use the word 
martini. Every bar seems to have 
bottle of Gordon’s gin for English and 
American patrons, but the Spanish have 
a local gin called Malaga, made in the 
city of the same name, with a labe 
which is a deadring copy of the Gor 
don’s label. Beware of the Malaga stuff 
it’s pretty bad. Since Whiskey is ver 
expensive in Spain, “un dry” is the 
wisest aperitif. 

Ah, well, what I really want th: 
next time I come up to the Lexingtor 
is a Roman bath. Remember that. Si 
feet long, 30 inches below the floor: 
three feet wide. And lots of bubble bat! 
stuff. 


Adios, 


‘Lo. w& 
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The Eland, one of the most 
powerful of the South African 
antelopes, moves off at high 
speed when danger threatens. 
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adding speed smoothly 


The Napier Eland is a propeller-turbine aero-engine for use with a single-rotation propeller. It has 


been designed and developed by a firm with a long list of outstanding engines to their credit — 
and it shows its pedigree in many ways: excellent compressor characteristics, for instance. These 


give the Eland really smooth rapid surge-free acceleration. 
CHECK THESE OTHER IMPORTANT ELAND FEATURES! 


High aerodynamic efficiency — 3,000 e.h.p. in a maximum diameter of 36 inches. 
Low specific fuel consumption — 0.450 |b/e.h.p./hr. at 36,000 ft. 400 knots cruising. 
Easy maintenance — independent unit construction. 

No turbine overheating — mercury vapour variable datum controller. 


Automatic propeller pitch coarsening. 


Safeguard — in the event of any mechanical failure between engine and 
gearbox the overspeed governor continues to be driven by the engine. The 
oil system pumps (driven by the propeller) continue to supply oil to operate 


the auto-pitch coarsening. 





NAPIER GATE 


Partners in progress with The English Electric Company Ltd. 
D. NAPIER AND SON LIMITED, LONDON, W.3. ENGLAND 
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Distance Measuring Equipment 
Adds New Safety, Efficiency 
and Flight Ease for VFR and IFR. 


Positive, continuous indication of ex- 
act position is now an everyday reality 
for scores of aircraft equipped with 
the new Narco DME. This Distance 
Measuring Equipment tells the pilot 
his exact distance from any VOR/ 
DME or ILS/DME station. 

Since the Narco DME was intro- 
duced, executive aircraft in all parts 
of the country have been equipped 
with this new electronic navigation 
aid and many more installations are 
being completed each week. Built to 
full airline standards, the Narco DME 
is also undergoing exhaustive airline 
evaluation with excellent results re- 
ported to date for safer and more effi- 
cient scheduled operations. 

Those who are now using DME 
report greatly simplified VFR and IFR 
operations—no more cockpit calculat- 
ing to estimate position; ground speed 
or winds aloft easily checked; ETA’s 
on the money; holding patterns “duck- 
soup”,and ILS approaches far simpler. 

















Two-Scale Reading 


The Narco DME was developed under 
CAA/ANDB sponsorship and is the 
first of Narco’s Sapphire line of equip- 
ment designed to the very highest elec- 
tronic standards possible. It meets full 
CAA Type Certificate requirements for 
airline use and has exclusive crystal- 
tuning feature for positive “locked-on” 
tuning with nochance of off-frequency 
transmission or reception. 

Mileage is given on the standard 
size, panel-mounted indicator shown 
above. By flipping a switch the pilot 
can select either the 0-200 mile scale 
or the 0-20 mile scale for precise close- 
in approach or ground speed check. 

The main interrogating unit is re- 
motely installed on a standard % ATR 
rack. Total equipment weighs only 
32 pounds. 
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DME System Nears Completion 


DME is the next link in the common- 
system of navigation agreed upon by 
the military and civil air space users 
and now being implemented by CAA. 





The vertical pole above the dome- 
shaped VOR station is the DME an- 
tenna, now being installed at all VOR 
stations throughout the country and 
at many ILS sites to give the pilot pre- 
cise information on distance to touch- 
down. 246 DME stations are already 
in operation with the entire system to 
be completed in less than a year, ac- 
cording to CAA. 


Nation-wide Narco DME Service 


To assure users of perfect operation of 
their Narco DME, Narco established a 
complete nation-wide service network 
and conducted an extensive service 
school even before the firsts DME was 
delivered. 

Service centers with complete test 
equipment are now in operation at 
conveniently located spots. Thanks to 
this and the unitized construction 
which permits quick and simple inter- 
change of basic elements, Narco DME 
users can be sure of continued, reli- 
able use of their equipment. 


Don’t delay putting the DME sys- 
tem to work for you. See your 
nearest NARCO distributor for fur- 
ther details or write for brochure 
on the Narco DME to 


NUICO 


National Aeronautical Corp. 


Ambler « Pennsylvania 





NARCO DME HAILED BY PILOTS 


Enthusiastic DME Users Report 





THE CRANE COMPANY of Chicago in- 
stalled Narco DME in their DC-3 after 
careful evaluation by their Chief Pilot 
Randy Mulhern (left) well-known ex- 
ecutive pilot and former head of CAA's 
Airways Flight Inspection. At right is 
Frank Bohling, Bohling Aircraft Co., 
Chicago installation and service center 
for Narco DME. 





MICHIGAN TOOL COMPANY’s Lodestar 
has flown 75 hours now with Narco 
DME. Chief Pilot Paul Holst reports: “It 
certainly is nice to be able to give a quick, 
accurate answer to the old question, ‘W hat 
is your present position?’ Checking ground 
speed quickly is also a big help. We are 
most enthusiastic about our Narco DME.’ 






MARION ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CO 
Manchester, N. H. have Narco DME in 
their Aero Commander. “In particular we 
consider it a primary navigational aid on 
approaches to fields that are off airways 
or not equipped with landing systems, 
reports H. A. Donahue (left) Sales Man- 
ager, Aviation Division, shown with R.A. 
Ammon, President. 
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News at Deadline 





Strike Truce Reached; 
Issue Goes to Referee 


Details of a back-to-work agree- 
ment were being worked out by Amer- 
ican Airlines and the Air Line Pilots 
Association at press time after a truce 
had been reached on the 23rd day of 
the pilots strike. 

Parties agreed on August 22 to a 
proposal of National Mediation Board 
Member Leverett Edwards to resume 
service and let a neutral referee decide 
the controversial 8-hour issue. 

American was planning to resume 
transcontinental non-stops on August 
25, although the pilots maintained no 
date had been agreed upon pending 
settlement of the back-to-work plan. 

In the truce agreement, American 
won the right to continue its west- 
bound transcontinental non-stops, pend- 
ing decision by the referee, and the 
company’s multi-million dollar suit for 
damages against the union was un- 
affected. The damage suit was sched- 
uled for a hearing in Federal District 
Court, New York, on August 24, on 
a motion for a summary judgment 
against the pilots. 


Johnson, Potts Named 


To Hoover Study Group 


Earl D. Johnson, Air Transport 
Association president, and Ramsey D. 
Potts, Jr., Independent Military Air 
Transport Association president, have 
been named to serve on an advisory 
group to assist in a Hoover Commis- 
sion study of the Military Air Trans- 
port Service and the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service. 

The group will be concerned gen- 
erally with waste, inefficiency, and du- 
plication of services and with the elim- 
ination of the government from com- 
petition with private enterprise. 


AF Testing Goodyear’s 


New Tow Target 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp, Akron, 
O., has developed a winged tow target 
for the Air Force which can perform 
evasive maneuvers either automatically 
or by direct control from its towplane. 

Now being tested by Wright Air 
Development Center, Dayton, O., the 
target weighs 1400 lbs., has a 25-ft. 
wing span, and is designed for high- 
speed, high-altitude aircraft gunnery 
practice. It can be towed at speeds 
greater than 500 mph, officials said. 
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Continental Defense 
Chief Asked by Cole 


Rep. Sterling Cole (R., N. Y.) 
called for an assistant defense secretary 
to be responsible for continental defense, 
in a talk at the recent Air Force As- 
sociation annual convention, Omaha, 
Neb. Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Cole also urged 
that a mutual continental defense pact 
with Canada be established, noting 
that such a treaty would “represent the 
continental defense equivalent of 


NATO.” 


CAB Renews Ozark 


Local Service License 


CAB renewed Ozark Airlines’ lo- 
cal service certificate through Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, and revised the carrier’s 
routes substantially by adding five new 
cities and dropping 18. 

Segments between the following 
pairs of terminals were named: (1) 
Milwaukee-St. Louis; (2) Davenport- 
Indianapolis; (3) Chicago-St. Louis; 
(4) St. Louis-Nashville; (5) St. Louis- 
Wichita; and (6) Kansas City-Chicago. 

Nashville was the largest of the 
new cities added, while Memphis, 
Tulsa, Topeka, and Bartlesville, were 
among those dropped. 

In same decision, CAB amended 
Lake Central’s certificate to permit an 
Indianapolis-Chicago service via Bloom- 
ington, Terre Haute, and Danville. 
Also, Continental Air Lines was auth- 
orized to serve Bartlesville between 
Tulsa and Kansas City. 

Trunk-line suspensions ordered 
were: (1) Delta-C&S at Terre Haute; 
(2) TWA and Quincy-Hannibal; and 
(3) Braniff at Jefferson City. 


Avianca’s Super Connies 
Delivered This Month 


Avianca is due to receive the first 
of its three Lockheed Super Constel- 
lations on August 31 and the other two 
aircraft on September 7 and 14; re- 
spectively. They will carry 15 tourist 
passengers (in the tourist cabin) in 
addition to 44 first-class passengers. 
The Colombian airline’s present Con- 
stellations will be converted for use 
on all-tourist services. Effective October 
1 Avianca will offer four Super Connie 
and three Connie flights each week 
between Colombia and New York. 


Jet Transport Problems 
On Airworthiness Slate 


The structural problems of jet 
transports and the considerations in- 
volved in setting up a transport cate- 
gory for helicopters will be featured 
during the CAB’s annual review of 
airworthiness regulations beginning 
September 13. 

Five days are scheduled for fixed- 
wing transport discussions, with one or 
two days set aside for rotorcraft. 

Among the structural problems are 
a proposal to reduce gust loads above 
25,000 feet, supported by the Air Trans- 
port Association and the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association, but opposed by 
CAA as premature. The structural 
agenda also includes discussion of pres- 
surized cabins and never-exceed speeds 
for jets, and loading gear for high- 
altitude and down-wind conditions. 

Stall performance demonstration 
rules are due for consideration again, 
with ATA and AJA favoring revisions 
and CAA opposed. The support and 
opposition is the same on the sug- 
gestion that the smoke detector equip- 
ment requirement be eliminated from 
CAR 4b.383. The change has been 
argued but unenforced since 1948. New 
rules defining continuous and _inter- 
mittent maximum icing are generally 
supported by all three groups. The 
changes spring from studies conducted 
by the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

The definition of a transport cate- 
gory for helicopters will revolve around 
one-engine-out performance night and 
instrument flight characteristics, struc- 
tural loading conditions, and endurance 
tests of major components. 


First GRB-36 Flies 


Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp., Fort Worth, Tex., has 
test flown its first production model 
GRB-36, a standard RB-36 modified to 
launch and retrieve a Republic F-84F 
in the Air Force’s “Ficon” project. 
Convair has an AF contract to modify 
about a dozen B-36’s for this mission, 
it is reported, 


New Rolls’ Jet Engine 


Latest Rolls-Royce jet engine is the 
Soar, a small axial-flow unit which has 
passed a type-test at 1860 Ibs. thrust. 
It will be shown at Farnborough. The 
Soar is 15% in. in diameter, 62% in. 
long and weighs 267 Ibs. 
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PAA Sells Two 340’s 
To National 


National Airlines’ fleet of Convair 
340 aircraft was raised to 10 recently 
with the announced purchase of two 
additional 340’s from Pan American 
World Airways. The new aircraft are 
slated for use on intermediate schedules 
over NAL’s system. 

Purchase price was not disclosed. 
NAL’s original eight 340’s were pur- 
chased from Convair last year for 
$5,450,000, or an average of approxi- 
mately $680,000 per airplane. 


Dulles, Yeager, Stapp 
Get AFA Awards 


Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has been named by the Air 
Force Association as Aviation’s Man of 
the Year “for distinguished service con- 
tributing to national security and world 
peace.” In giving him its H. H. Arnold 
Award, AFA said that Dulles has given 
needed recognition and expression to 
the concept of the importance of air- 
power as an instrument of our national 
policy.” 

Other AFA awards: 

Hoyt S. Vandenberg Memorial 
Trophy: to Gill Robb Wilson, editor 
of Flying “for distinguished service 
contributing to national security and 
world peace through his efforts in be- 
half of airpower.” Wilson has “labored 
unceasingly to educate America to the 
implications of the Air Age,” AFA 
said. 

Flight Award: to Maj. Charles E. 
Yeager, USAF. The “first man to pene- 
trate the sonic barrier, his continued 
skillful piloting of research aircraft has 
opened new vistas of speed and altitude 
to meet the military requirement.” 


Science Award: to Lt. Col. John 
P. Stapp, USAF, aero-medical _ re- 
searcher. “His research into the prob- 
lems of high-speed flight, conducted at 
grave personal risk, has done much to 
enhance the ability of USAF to per- 


form its mission.” 


Arts and Letters Award: to Charles 
J. V. Murphy. “Through his articles 
in Fortune Magazine, thousands of in- 
fluential readers have become aware of 
the complexity of the airpower require- 
ment.” 


Earl T. Ricks Memorial Trophy: 
to Ist Lt. Charles J. Young, ANGUS, 
who won the first annual Earl T. Ricks 
Memorial Trophy race for ANG jet 
pilots. He flew 1935 miles California- 
Michigan in 3 hrs. 27 min. 13 sec., 
“thereby calling attention to the skill 
and proficiency of ANG jet pilots.” 
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Piaggio To Be Produced 


In U. S. as Royal Gull 


The Italian Piaggio L-136L twin 
engine, five-place amphibian will be 
produced and distributed in the U. S. 
by the Royal Aircraft Corporation, 
newly formed, wholly owned subsidiary 
of Kearney & Trecker of Milwaukee. 
Under terms of the agreement, Piaggio 
& Co. will ship the airframe and wings. 
Final assembly will be done by Royal, 
including installation of engines, pro- 
pellers, instruments and radio, wheel 
assemblies, and all other components. 
The new company reportedly has pur- 
chased 50 of the airframes initially. 

Called the Royal Gull, the U. S. 
version will utilize the 260 hp Lycom- 
ing engines which replaced the 215 hp 
Franklins in the Italian version. Hart- 
zell three-bladed full feathering props 
complete the power plant units. Per- 
formance data is as follows: speed @ 
sea level, 180 mph; cruising range, 7 
hrs.; service ceiling, 18,000 ft.; one- 
engine ceiling, 5000 ft.; climb, 3000 
ft. in 3 min.; water take-off, 18 sec. 
Dimensions include: overall length, 35 
ft. 6 in.; wing span, 44 ft. 5 in.; height, 
11 ft. 6 in.; wing area, 268 sq. ft.; 
empty weight, 3900 lbs.; maximum use- 
ful load, 1940 lbs.; gross weight, 5840 
lbs. Hull has six watertight compart- 
ments. Price is scheduled to be between 
$65,000 and $70,000. 

Piaggio recently resumed produc- 
tion of the amphibian. The Italian Air 
Force had bought 18 of the 24 originally 
built, beginning in 1948, for air-sea 
rescue training. 


AFA Calls for Improved 
Air Transport 


Procurement of modern transport 
facilities by the Air Force has been 
urged by the Air Force Association dur- 
ing its eighth annual convention being 
held in Omaha, Neb. The AFA also 
called for restoration of the air trans- 
port wings that were dropped when 
the 143-wing Air Force was reduced 
to 137 wings. 

The association declared that it is 
“difficult to reconcile the fact that the 
AF, which can deliver firepower at 600 
or more miles per hour, is geared, for 
the most part, to a surface supply sys- 
tem that moves at approximately 3'4 
mph.” 

A policy statement by the AFA 
called for clarification of the policy of 
“massive retaliation” and urged that 
nuclear weapons be defined as “legit- 
imate and conventional instruments.” 

Other moves urged by the AFA 
included a pay increase for military 
personnel, adequate housing for all serv- 
ice families, ROTC flight training, and 





appointment of qualified airmen to the 
new USAF air academy. 

The USAF’s reenlistment rate was 
described to the delegates as “shock- 
ingly low” by the commander of the 
3500th Recruiting Wing, Brig. Gen. 
Arno Luehman. 


NAA Names Directors 


National Aeronautics Association 
elected new directors at its recently 
concluded annual meeting in Omaha. 
Included are Fred Crawford, board 
chairman of Thompson Products, Inc.; 
George Gardner, president of North- 
east Airlines; Robert Ramspeck, vice 
president of Eastern Air Lines; Jacque- 
line Cochran, prominent aviatrix; Casey 
Jones, president of Academy of Aero- 
nautics; Roger Fleming, public rela- 
tions director of GM’s Allison Divi- 
sion; J. T. Geuting, Jr., of AIA’s Utility 
Airplane Council; Paul Vance of Mon- 
santo Chemical; Bruce Gimbel, presi- 
dent of Gimbel Bros., N.Y.; Rudy 
Mueller of Scientific Electronics, 
Omaha; and Zack Mosley and Milton 
Caniff, cartoonists. 

New officers will be decided on at 
an October meeting of the board of 


directors. 


Smathers To Study Air 
Problems in So. America 


A business survey of South 
America, highlighting aviation prob- 
lems, will be conducted by Sen. George 
A. Smathers (D-Fla.). Smathers, hav- 
ing been named for the job by the 
Senate Commerce Committee, will 
leave the middle of next month for a 
three-week tour, during which he will 
gather information on airport facilities, 
airline operations’ and similar matters. 
He is a member of the Commerce 
Committee’s aviation subcommittee. 


Crash Ends Braniff's 
14-Year Safety Record 


Braniff Airways’ 14-year record of 
operation without passenger fatality 
ended on August 22 with the crash of 
a Douglas DC-3 during a storm near 
Mason City, Ia., killing 11 of 19 persons 
aboard. Heavy thunderstorms, strong 
gusty winds, rain, and hail were re- 
ported in the vicinity at the time of 
the crash. 

Before last week’s accident, BNF 
had operated since 1939 without a pas- 
senger fatality and had registered the 
fourth longest record of safe operation 
as of December 31, 1953, according to 
recent awards by the National Safety 
Council. During the 14 years Braniff 
flew more than three billion passenger 
miles without fatality. 
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It will cost you nothing 
to add these specialists 
to your staff 


Bendix Products Division of the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation employs the larg- 
est group of trained specialists in the 
fields of fuel metering, landing gear, 
wheel and brake equipment, to be found 
anywhere in the aviation industry. 


That's why shrewd engine builders and 
air frame manufacturers turn to Bendix 
Products for the best solution to their 
problems of research, engineering and 
n anufacturing in these highly special- 
ived and technical fields. 

The collective know-how of Bendix 


Froducts has been acquired through 
r ore than 30 years of broad and com- 








prehensive experience in solving fuel 
metering and landing problems for 
every type and make of plane, and for 
all kinds of operating conditions. 


It is logical that out of this vast reservoir 
of specialized experience comes better 
designed products, lower costs and on- 
schedule production. 


And that’s why we say it will pay divi- 
dends to contact and counsel with Bendix 
Products on all problems of planning, 
engineering or producing fuel metering, 
landing gear, wheel and brake equip- 
ment for all types of aircraft. 


BENDIX 582%" SOUTH BEND wouns ~ Genetic 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division * 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ga 
Past performance is 


the best assurance 





of future achievement! 
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Cerametallic brake lining, developed by Bendix Products engineers, has revo- 
lutionized all previous standards of braking efficiency. With this fundamentally 
different brake lining, braking capacity has been increased 50%, lining life is 
five times longer and delining and relining are accomplished in half the time. 


Here is another outstanding example of Bendix creative engineering ability. 
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By vesica corporations own and operate better than 10,000 airplanes — a 
private fleet some seven times larger than that of the scheduled airlines. 

For the pilots of corporate and other planes, the Texaco trade-mark is a good 
sign. It’s a familiar symbol in all 48 States — symbol of a fixed base operation 
that is geared to give fast, skilled, “airline service” and the finest in fuels and 
lubricants. 

Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil, for example, has long been the lubricant pre- 
ferred by America’s leading airlines. In fact — 

For over 15 years, more scheduled revenue airline miles in the U. S. have 

been flown with Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Let the prestige of the Texaco name help bring you more business. A Texaco 
Aviation Representative will gladly give you full details. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 





FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


BOF TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 





